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birth ‘a real creation is effected by his (God’s) 
omnipotence.” ‘The new birth must precede 
all the actions of the spiritual life.” Henry 
Martyn says, ‘In the natural man there is no 
latent principle of spiritual life,’’ except there 
be a super-added principle from above, any more 
than there is life in a dead body ; for either to 
return to life, requires an effort of the same al- 
mighty power. “ae 

| Is it any wonder that the Bible is thrown 
away with contempt, notwithstanding all that is 
touching, and heavenly, and true in its pages, 
when its cause is identified with doctrines so 
paradoxical and revolting, 1 was going to say 
inconsistent with each other, but I should say 
consistent, horribly consistent with each other ! 
It is a part of one consistent system, which strip- 


[From Burnap’s Lectures.] | ping God of merey and man of freedom, reduces 


REGENERATION. 


the whole universe to a dreary despotism, and 





It will be the object of this discourse to exam- 
ine and explain the doctrine of regeneration, as | 
it stands in the Seriptures, in the Creeds and | 
systems of men, and as displayed in the phenoce- | 
eva of Christian experience. ‘The main point to | 
be kept ia view throughout the whole, and which | 
it is our chief purpose to settle is, whether in this 
process the mind of man is active or passive, | 
whether it be effected by a power without or be- | 


yond the mind in which the mind is acted upon ; | except that of mere power and compulsion. It | ther praise or blame, make a man neither better 


or whether it be an achievement, in which the} 
mind is active, uses its own powers und that as-| 
sistance, which God grants to all our actions, in | 
the use of the means which he has appointed.— | 
We wish to know if the reason why oife is oe 
generated and another is not, be a neglect on his | 
part to exercise a power which he possessed but 
failed to use, or the neglect or failure on the part | 
of God to communicate to him those special in- | 
fluences of his Spirit or power, which are ne- | 
cessary to control the will and change the cha- | 
racter. 
It follows as a necessary part of that system | 
of Divinity which we have been so long examin- | 
ing, and which contains the doctrine of the fall 
of man, the entire corruption of his nature, the | 
consequent sinfulness of every act, and hi 
tire inability to will or to do anything good™&nd | 
acceptable to God, that the mind with its ordi- | 
hary powers and assistance, cannot originate any | 
act ‘or train of action, which is either good in it- 
self, or leads to any good. Ii follows then asa 
necessary consequence, that as in punishment of | 
the sin of Adam God made the natures of his| 
posterity in such a way that they can do nothing | 
guod, so nothing but an act of the same Al-| 
mighty power can change that nature so as to | 
give it even the capacity to do any thing good 
and acceptable to God. " | 
Ihe State of man by nature is thus expressed 
in the tenth of the Thirty-nine Articles of the 
Church of England. ‘ The condition of man, 
after the fall of Adam is such, that he cannot | 
turn and prepare himself by his own natural | 
strength and good works, to faith and calling 
upon God: wherefore we have no power to do | 


good works, pleasant and acceptable to God, | voluntary choice of evil, when good was equally | towards it, till God works upon their hearts, and 
st | there is nothing that they can do which will 


without the grace of God by Christ preventing 

us that we may have a good will, and, working | 
with us, when we have that good will.’’ 

In the Westminster Confession it is said, *‘ All 

those whom God hath predestinated unto life, 

and those only, he is pleased in his appointed and 
aecepted time, effectually to call, by his word | 
and Spirit, out of that state of sin and death, in | 
which they are by nature, to grace and salvation | 
by Jesus Christ; enlightening their minds spir- | 
itually and savingly to understand the things of | 
God; taking away their heart of stone, and giv- | 
ing unto them an heart of flesh; renewing their | 
wills, and by his Almighty power determining | 
them to that which is good; and effectually | 
drawing them to Jesus Christ; yet so as they | 
come most freely, being made willing by his| 
grace. This effectual call is of God’s free and | 
special grace alone, not from any thing at all} 
foreseen in man; who is altogether passive 


subjects both God and man to a relentless and 
inexorable fate, which sweeps on with stern and 
irresistible sway over all beings and all events, 
through the ceaseless ages of duration. 

We object to this doctrine of the mind being 
passive in regeneration, that itis an atrocious 
libel on the moral character of God, and if true, 
destroys his attributes of justice and goodness, 
makes it impossible for us to love or adure him, 
and absolves us from all allegiance to his throne, 


represents him as requiring from men, what he 
does not give them the power to perform, and 
then punishing them with the utmost severity 
because they’do not comply. It is representing 
him as punishing markind because he did not 
change their nitures. Those who are passed by 
and left to perish in their sins, suffer forever in 
consequence, not of their own neglect to do any 
thing which they might have done, but in conse- 
quence of the neglect of God to do what he alone 
could do; for this doctrine asserts that before 
regeneration every act is sinful, and it is impos- 
sible that it should be otherwise, and therefore 
there is nothing, which a man can do, which 
will have the least effect in inducing God to 
change his nature. Now this is the very es- 


n- tsence of a tyranny, and whoever proves that to 


be the character of the God of the Scriptures, 
proves it to be a virtue instead of a crime to re- 
ject them as a standard of morality and religion ; 


| makes it a virtue to turn to that Deity, which 


the mind forms to itself, out of the elements of 
truth and beauty and goodness, which it finds in 


its own nature, and scattered throughout the | 


universe. 

We object, in the second place, to this system 
of passive regeneration that it is inconsistent 
with, and destroys the moral nature of man. It 
makes man in the state of nature, to be notina 
state of probation. He has no choice between 
good and evil. He cannot, from the very con- 
stitution of his nature, choose good. He can, 
and must, only choose evil. And therefore, al- 
though he may do that which is followed with 
evil consequences, 1t cannot be charged as sin or 
guilt upon the agent, because sin is a conscious, 


in our power. It would be precisely as unjust 
in God to call such an one to account, and pun- 
ish him for his evil actions, as to punish the 
beasts of prey for the exhibition of that very 


| ferocity which he himself has made a part of 


their natures. 
So, on the other hand, such a change in man’s 
natureas to destroy all evil propensities, to anni- 
hilate all the passions and appetites, and to give 
an entire predominance of the moral and intel- 
lectual over the animal, would equally destroy 
the probation of man. Such a change in man 
would be appropriate to a state of reward, but 
not of probation. If God so changes the nature 
of any human being, that any act is necessarily 
holy, then, although the act may be followed by 
good consequences and in itself be night, still the 
agent has no merit, is no better or more worthy 
of reward and of happiness for having done it. 
Such a regeneration as this change of nature 


therein, until being quickened and renewed by | would be, instead of promoting by discipline a 
the Holy Spirit he is thereby enabled to answer | meritorious character, would put an instantane- 


this call, and to embrace the grace offered and 
conveyed in it. Elect infants, dying in infancy 
are regenerated and saved by Christ through the 
Spirit, who worketh when.and where and how 
he pleaseth. So also are all other elect persons, 
who are incapable of being outwardly called by 
the ministry of the word, others, not elected, 
although they may be called by the ministry 
of the word, and may have some common 
operations of the Spirit, yet they never truly 


come unto Christ, and therefore, cannot be | which he perceives to be good, and the other | between the two things, but from an accidental 


| ous stop to all moral improvement, and render it 
l|impossible. All desert, all merit, or blame, all 
|character as instantly ceases when a man be- 
jcomes incapable of doing evil, as when he be- 
| comes, or is incapable of doing good. And so 
according to this theory, the regenerate are 
| placed as far from the line of moral agency on 
|one side, as the unregenerate are on the other. 
| Suppose when an agent, whom we think free, is 
|deliberating on two courses of action, one of 


saved; much less, can men not professing the | wicked, while he is holdir g the thing in suspense, 


Christian religion be saved in any other way | 
whatsoever, be they never so diligent to fiame | 
their lives according to the light of nature and | 
the law of that religion they do profess; and to 
assert and maintain that they may, is very per- | 
nicious, aud to be detested.”’ 

Lest it should be said that we are combating | 
the dogmas of a by-gone age, I would remind 
you that the doctrines we have stated, are found | 
in the Public Standards of the Presbyterian 
Church of the United States, and the Articles of 
the Episcopal Church of this country. I will 
likewise subjoin some of the statements of the 
ablest defenders of this system at different peri- 
ods. President Kdwards of Princeton, has the} 
fullowing expression in his works. ‘So long as | 
men are in their natural state, they not only have | 
no good thing, but it is impossible they should 
have or do any good thing.’’ Man is ‘‘not sus- 
ceptible of the things of the Spirit of God, be- 
cause they are not discerned by means of any 
principle in nature, but altogether by a principle 


| 


that is divine, something introduced by the grace 
of God 8 holy Spirit, which is above all that is 
natural. The power of 





: : the enmity of natural 
man against God is so great that it is insuperable 


by any finite power.”” ‘Natural men cannot 
overcome their own enmity, let them strive never 
so much with their own hearts.”’ 
whose commentary on the Bible has been cirey- 
lated so industriously and so widely in this coun- 
try andin England, has in one of his notes the 
following passages. **Man by nature is unholy, 
and cannot relish or even discern the excellency 
of true religion.’’ ‘‘He can neither repent, sub- 
mit, believe, love nor obey ; but must remain a 
rebel, an enemy.” **He must be inwardly and 
effectually changed, before he can understand 
the nature and glory of theGospel. * The new 
birth must precede all the actigns of the spiritual 
life ; till that has taken plaee, the man can neith- 
ersee, hear, speak, walk, nor work in a spiritual 
manner.”’ Tn this new birth “a real creation 
is effected by his (God's) omnipotence. ‘The re- 
geuerated sinner has the substance of all holy 
dispositions communicated to his soul.’? In the 
serinons of Henry Martyn, late missionary to the 
East, a widely received writer, is found the fol- 
lowing passage: ‘There is in the dead body no 
~ to anh to life ; neither is there in the 
SOUi any 4Dility to altaina ep > 

exercise Of holy affection tow ae re 
is in the dead body no spark of \ife, that time ne 


T ; | very bad men in theirs. 
homas Scott, | F 


aud balanced as we may say, a foreign agent 
having access to his mind, and sufficient power, 
gives supernatural strength to the good motive 
and turns the scale ; though the action might be 
good, and benefit the man, would not the merit 
of it be entirely destroyed? Though we might 
call the man fortunate, could we call him wor- 
thy, or meritorious on that account? Supposing 
an evil spirit, on the other hand, should inter- 
pose and supernaturally turn the seale in favor 


,of the wicked action ; though the action might 


be evil, and attended with evil consequences, 
should we not consider the agent unfortunate 
rather than criminal?’ Just so with a regener- 
ated and an unregenerated man, according to the 
system we are considering. One is constrained 
to do evil by an agency without and beyond his 


| control, his own nature made incapable of doing 


any thing that is good; and the other equally 
constrained by an agency without and beyond 
his control to do g@@d, by his own nature, 
changed, by an immediate act of God, from a 
prompter to all evil, to a prompter to all good. 
It may be objected to this, that according to 
my own showing, the principles I have laid down 


| would destroy the moral desert of very good 


men in their actions, and the moral turpitude of 
For it is confessed on 
all hands that Jong habits of sin do at length in 
|a manner enslave the will, till at last it becomes 
hext to impossible for a wicked man to choose 
jtight, and habit or his own nature depraved by 
bad usage, comes in like an evil, supernatural 
power to turn ths seale and determine the mind 
|to evil. According to my system it may be ob- 
jected, he is not to blame. So on the other hand 

iby long habits of virtue the choice of good be- 
| comes spontaneous and almost infallible. It may 
be said that I would make the suggestions of 
habit destroy all merit, and a man become inea- 
| pable of virtue, just in proportion to his approach 
to perfection. . 

Filiswer, that the slavery of the will, the in- 
capacity to do good, has been brought on by the 
man himself. Itis one of the natural conse- 
quences and punishments of sin. So has the 
readiness of the choice of good been produced in 
the good man by his own free agency by forming 
the habit of choosing right, and he is justly en- 
titled to all its benefits, as the other as justly suf- 
fers the merited effects of indulgence in what he 
knew to be wrong. And this opens to us the 





care may fam into a flame; it will remain a 

corpse ; nothing but the power of God can raise 
it from the dead. In like manner there js in the | 
natural man no latent principle of spiritual life." | 
“achange’ mast be “ wrought in him by an | 
eternal agent, life put into him by the Spirit of 


God.” 


_It is useless any farther to multiply quota- | 
tions. Phe import of what we have already 


rive 4 . . 
Biven is too plain to be mistaken. 
minster Co, 


that the 


“tession asserts im so many words | 
Soul 

ion, 
thing he can do even 
unto,” that is, do anyth 


more proper fur God to regenerate him than any 
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| ful sin. 


atrocity of that injustice which this system 
charges upon God. It makes him inflict this 
impotence of the will, this incapacity to all that 
is good, on an innocent being, on every child 
that comes into the world, previous to al! moral 
action, all character and desert, which could be 
the just punishment only of a long coarse of wil- 
On the other hand he bestows this spon- 
taneous choice of good, which we have seen is 


The West-| \'® ®ecessary consequence and the proper re- 


ward of a long course of well doing, arbitrarily 


: : on some, who have d hi d di 
, of 6 7 ’ » done nothing, and according 
sine ia. Pegenereis See altogether pas | g; 


to this system could do nothing, to merit this 
unspeakable and immeasurable distinction. 
These considerations moreover throw g 
light on the doctrine of spiritual inten 
general. They show us what immediate action | 
of God upon the mind is consistent with mortal 
agency and what isnot. We see there can be 
no action immediately upon the will. God, it is 
true, may by his access to the mind, and the 
power he has over it, influence a man to do this 
or that, or to go to this place or that, and this ae- 
tion or motion may save the man’s life, or pro 


| the Christian church. 
| trine of transubstantiation was drawn from the 


eat 





cure him some other good. But so far as his 
will was acted upon by God, he is neither better 
nor worse, his moral probation or progress is 
neither hindered nor helped by it. In order for 
an action to have a moral character, and make a 
man better or worse, it must originate in the de- 
termination of the will itself, and not in some- 
thing else, or in some other will. Whatever in- 
fluence God exercises upon man as a moral 
agent, to make him better or worse, must not 
touch the will, but leave it free. Any attempt 
to make man good by operating immediately on 
the will even by almighty power, must defeat 
itself and destroy that very freedom on which all 
good or illdesert depends. Nothing in man, we 

ave already observed, is of a moral nature, 
either of good or ill desert, which does not pass 
through the understanding, is perceived by that 
to be either good or evil, and is embraced by the 
will as good or evil. The only way then in 
which God himself can act upon the mind of 
man, by which he. can be made morally better, 
is by presenting ideas to his understanding. 
Why not .produce feelings and dispositions and 
actions We answer that feelings produced in 
any other way than through the understanding 
which approves or disapproves, have nv moral 
cbaracter, and though they may promote present 
enjoyment or produce suffering, do not merit ei- 





nor worse. And dispositions not the result of 
choice and cultivation, but arbitrarily bestowed, 
are equally destitute of all worth or ill desert. 
Were pen Ra the production of the immediate 
| action of God upon the will, the feelings and dis- 
| positions, all external means and institutions of 
religion and morality would have been superflu- 
ous. No revelation would ever have been given, 
for the inward man was just as accessible to God 
| without as with a revelation. All we can say, 
| is that this immediate influence is not the way 
in which he has chosen to call forth goodness in 
man. It is by addressiug him from without 
|through the senses, by nature, by Providence, 
_ by experience, by the example of others, by the 
| accumulated wisdom of ages, by revelation, by 
prayer, by the other institutions of religion.— 
With these he has connected the growth of holi- 
ness in the sou! of man, just as he has connected 
the sowing of the seed and the labors of cultiva- 
tion with producing a harvest, instead of calling 
it into being by an immediate act of creative 
| power. 
| We object, in the third place, that the doc- 
trine of passive regeneration connected with hu- 


man inability, makes the preaching of the Gos- 
| pel a solemn mockery. It makes the preacher 
| contradict himself at every breath. He stands 
| professedly to call sinners to repentance, and he 
| must, if he be faithful, say to men in the name, 
jand as the ambassador of Christ, ‘‘ Come unto 
me all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and ] 
| will give you rest.’’ Bat if he tell them the 
| whole truth, as he is bound to do, he must like- 
| wise tell them that it does not depend upon their 
| will, that they cannot make one effectual motion 


| prepare themselves for it, or induce God to do 
jit. Ifthis be not a solemn mockery, and acruel 
| one, I know not what is. That it does not bring 
all such religious instruction into entire discredit, 
is because the grossness of the contradiction is 
| kept out of sight, by general, mystical, and in- 
' definite Janguage. 
| We dbject to the doctrine of passive regenet- 
| ation, and in short the doctrine as it is taught in 
| the Creeds and preached at the present day, that 
| it is founded on a perversion of the figurative 
| language of Scripture. So indeed have been 
| most of the extravagances which have disfigured 
It was thus that the doc- 


phrase, ‘‘ this is my body,’ and of vicarious sac- 


REFORM. 


formation can be successful, which attempts to 
elevate the individual, chiefly or exclusively, by 
operating upon society. ‘The oaly efficient mode 
‘of changing the aggregate, is by changing the 
parts of which it is composed: 

‘*That no scheme of reform can be successful, 
which proceeds onthe assumption that ezternal 
circumstances determine absolutely the opinions 
of men: 

‘*That no scheme of reform can be successful, 
which denies the free agency and the responsi- 
bility of human nature, and its constitutional, in- 
herent proneness to abuse its powers: 

‘*Finally, that no scheme of refoimation can 


ion out of view, as the principal agency for the 
regeneration of man. 

“The history of the world records sudden 
changes in the forms of government. Monarchy 
has at times been instantly substituted by de- 
mocracy; democracy not unfrequently has given 
place just as speedily td military despotism; 
colonial vassalage has all at once been broken 
by the strong arm of revolution. Even these 
changes, however, were not permanent, did not 
appear in their maturity at once, unless there 
were preliminary modifications of character or 
circumstances adapted to the new orderof things. 
But changes in the forms of the social erganiza- 
tion have always been gradual. We have never 
heard of a whole people assembling in conven- 
tion, and, by « formal resolve, altering their 
habits and customs, and revolutionizing their 
whole internal life. Such a work is beyond the 
reach of the most concentrated despotism the 
world has ever witnessed. ‘True, there have 
been sudden changes in the condition of the peo- 
ple in one or two respects—such, for example, 
as the instant abolition of slavery; but, even in 
this case, it required a century to effect the nec- 
essary preliminary changes in the emancipating 

wer. ° 

‘Social forms are the product of the charac- 
ters and opinions of the individuals composing a 
society. Individual influences determine them 
at first, and they react upon the individual.— 
Doubtless, the social, like the political organi- 
zation, may and often does, fall behind the ad- 
vancement of the individual, and, to that extent, 
acts asa clog upon him. In such a case, it is 
wise to direct attention to the evil, and labor to 
remove it. But the reformatory movement must 
commence and be carried on among the individ- 
ual elements of society; social forms must and 
will be so changed as to correspond with and 
favor individual developmeat and progress; but 
the reformatory process, if pushed much beyond 
th@ point to which the great majority of individ- 
uals have ad¥nced, will prove a failure. 

**This is one error into which reformers are 
apt to fall. There are two others which we 
would rather suggest than dwell upon. 

In ancient times, kings, nobles, and heroes, 
constituted the world. What we call the People 
had no existence in the eye of government, or 
the speculations of philosophy. Their degrada- 
tion was complete. In the modern world, until 
within a comparatively recent period, the rights 
and interests of the masses were not regarded, 
not even thought of. Of the social condition of 
the people inthe Elizabethan age, we have but 
faint glimpses from incidental references. Liter- 
ature never concerned itself with them except to 
hold the clodhupper upto contempt: govern- 
ment never dreamed of making their welfare and 
protection its great business; and there was no 
vigilant painstaking philanthropy to hunt up sta- 
tistics of destitution, ignorance, crime and suffer- 
ing. Since then, the masses have emerged to 
light, pushing aside heroes and hero-worship, and 
presenting claims that must be respected. Lit- 





rifice from Christ's redeeming us with his bloed. 
Figurative language is the comparison of one | 
| thing with another for the sake of illustration, | 
| from some point of resemblance. But instead of | 
| stopping at those points in which there is a real | 
resemblance, enthusiastic minds run on to find | 
| or make a resemblance where there is none.— | 
| This is sometimes harmless. But it does not | 
| stop here. Some minds pass from enthusiasm | 
| to fanaticism, and insist in transferring to the 
| thing compared, all the qualities and cireum- 
stances of the thing to which it is compared. 
Thus because Christ called the process by 
| which a man became a true Christian in his day, 
| being ‘* born again,”’ not from any resemblance 


cause, as I shall hereafter show, the expression 
has been caught up and made to contain the very 
essence of the Gospel. Happening to fall in, as 
it did, with the theory of man’s entire corrup- 
tion and inability, which has prevailed since the 
days of Calvin, though occurring but a few 
times, it has been more used perhaps in Protest- 
amt Churches, to express that spiritual renova- 
tion which is the legitimate effect of the Guspel, 
than all the many terms which signify the same 





thing in the whole New Testament. The na- 
ture of spiritaal renovation has been imagined 
and described to be, not what it is, but what 
natural birth is. Instead of investigating spirit- 
ual renovation in its own laws and nature, they 
go for them to natural birth, and insist, because 
of the comparison, that one is precisely like the 
other in every respect. Men are not born ac- 
cording to their own wills, or volitions, so it fol- 
lows logically and philosophically, that we are 
passive in regeneration. One takes place in a 
very short space of time, so the other must 
without question likewise be instantaneous.— 
And as a person once born cannot relapse into 
a state of being unborn, so it is demonstrably 
proved that a good man can never become a bad 
man. Thus it is that the literal parts of Serip- 
ture are sacrificed, and made to bend to the figu- 
tative, and even contrary figures are overlooked 
and forgotten. It is forgotten that Christ and 
his apostles always addressed men as free, 
‘* Whosoever will, let him take the water of life 
freely.’’ Itis forgotten that the kingdom of 
heaven is compared to Jeaven, to the gradual 
growt@™of corn, and a grain of mustard seed. It 
is forgotten that all Christians were warned 
against relapse, and Paul himself felt the possi- 
bility of becoming a castaway. 

What do men mean by thus treating the doc- 
trines of revelation’ Do they wish to mystify 
instead of explaining the Bible? Do they wish 
to make it a riddle instead of a plain book? Do 
they wish to make the people entirely depend- 
ent on the Priesthood, or would they so enlight- 
en them that they may find the way to heaven 
themselves’ Would they make the Gospel 
glad tidings, or the means of filling men’s minds 
with confusion, alarm and distress! 





There is an art or skill of bearing troubles, if 
we could learn it, without overmuch troubling of 
ourselves ; as in bearing of a burden, there is a 
way soto poise it that it weigheth not over 
heavy ; if hangs all on one side it poises the 
body down, The greater part of our troubles 
we pull upon ourselves by not parting our care 
so as to take upon us only the care of duty, and 
leave the rest to God; and by mingling our pas- 
sions with our crosses; and like a foolish pa- 
tient, chewing the pills which we should swal- 
low down. [Sibbes. 





To cultivate cheerfulness and tranquility of 
mind is as much a duty as common honesty, 
When you find that your mind dwells upon mel- 
ancholy images and that the efforts you make to 
change the current of your thoughts are unsuc- 
cessful, it is time to resort to other remedies, — 
to exercise, to social intercourse, but above all, 
to prayer. [N. A. Haven. 





The engagements and possessions of this life 
are to us valuable preeisely in that proportion in 
which they prepare or conduce to prepare as for 





erature has lost its levity, and new sadly echoes 
the wrongs of the people. The press swarms 
with publications, the land abounds in associa- 
tions, philanthrophy teems with projects, bearing 
upon the condition of the masses. What does 
all this prove’ ‘That they are worse off than 
they ever were before? That all influences, in- 


| itself, cluding the powerful agency of Christianity 


have utterly failed to promote their welfare? Not 


}at all—though many of our reformers are ready 


to answer in the affirmative. The facts we have 
mentioned prove that civilization has reached a 
loftier point, has a keener vision, a more exalted 
sensibility, larger views than ever, and places a 
higher estimate upon man, as such, than she has 
ever done before. ‘lhe masses are not so 
wretched as they were centuries ago, but the 
world has higher conceptions of what is due to 
human nature. Their wrongs are not so great 
as they used to be, but the true light has shone, 
and the world now sees that they have claims 
which must be acknowledged. 

The other error to which allusion was made 
is the disposition shown by many reformers to 
ho!d society responsible for the bad character and 
acts of individuals. So false is it, they assume, 
in its structure, so vicious in its operation, that 
individuals are sometimes driven to crime by a 
kind of necessity. Al! their discussions proceed 
on the assumption that the only criminal is soci- 
ety. This is a baleful error. ‘The tendency of 
such a doctrine is, to diminish personal respon- 
sibility, to debase individual character, to emas- 
culate the virtue of the poor and tempted. Such 
is not the teaching of Christianity. It holds 
every individual whatever may be his circum- 
stances, whatever the form of society under 
which he may live, to a fearful responsibility. If 
allowance is to be made for the perverting influ- 
ence of circumstances, that is the prerogative of 
the Great Judge, not of the erring mortal.— 
Christianity deinands, from the individual, obe- 
dience to the right, even though life be the for- 
feit; and thus produces a heroism, constancy, 
self-devotion and exaltation of character, which 
can alone result from the habit of stern self-denial 
and resistance to the most formidable tempta- 
tions.’’ [National Era. 





THE PLANET MARS. 


Are the planets inhabited? is a question which 
naturally presents itself to the haman mind, and 
for a solution of which we as naturally look to the 
science of astronomy. But when the immense 
distance which separates us even from the near- 
est of the planets is remembered, it can scarcely 
be matter of surprise that the telescope affords 
no direct evidence on the question, whether the 
planeis, like the earth, are inhabited globes. Yet 
though it gives no direct answer to this inquiry, 
modern astronomy has collected together a mass 
of facts, connected with the positions and motions, 
the physical character amd conditions, and the 
parts played in the solar system by the several 
globes of which that system is composed, which 
forms a vast body of analogy, leading the intelli- 
gent mind to the conclusion that the planets are 
worlds, fulfilling in thereconomy of the universe 
the same functions, and created by the same Di- 
vine hand, for the same moral purposes, and with 
the same destinies, as the earth. Thus, for ex- 
ample, we find that these’ orbs, like our own, 
roll in regulated periods round the sun; that 
they have nights and days, and successions of 
seasons; that they are provided with atmos- 
pheres, supporting clouds, and agitated by winds; 
and that thus, also, their climates and seasons 
are modified by evaporation, and that showers 
refresh their surfaces. For we know that wher-: 
ever the existence of clouds is made manifest 
there water must exist; there evaporation must 
goon; there electricity, with its train of phe- 
nomena, must reign ; there rains must fall; there 
hail and snow must descend. Notwithstandin 
the dense atmosphere and thick clouds wit 
whieh Venus and Mercury are constantly envel- 
oped, the telescope has exhibited to us great ir- 
regularities on theit surfaces, and thus proved 
the existence of mountains and valleys. But it 
is upon the planet Mars, which approaches near- 





another. [ Foster. 


est to the earth, that the greatest advances have 


‘Our own opinion is, that no scheme of re-— 


be successful, which leaves the Christian relig- # 








been made in this department of inquiry. Under 
favorable circumstances its disc is seen to be 
mapped out by a varied outline, some portions 
being less reflective of light than others, just as 
water would be less reflective than land. - Baer 
and Maedler, two, Prussian astronomers, have 
devoted many years’ Jabor to the examination of 
Mars, and the result has put us in possession of 
a map of the geegraphy of that planet, almost as 
exact and well defined as that which we 

of our own; in fact, the geographical outlines of 
land and water have been made apparent upon it. 
But a still more extraordinary fact in relation to 
this planet remains to be considered. Among 
the shaded markings which have been noted by 
the telescope upon its disc, a remarkable region 
of brilliant white light, standing out in boldest 
relief, has been observed surrounding the visible 
pole. This highly illuminated spot is to be seen 
most plainly when it emerges from the long night 
of the winter season; but when it has 

slowly beneath the heat of the solar beams, it is 
found to have gradually contracted its dimen- 
sions; and at ah before it has plu into 
light on the opposite side, to have eutirely disap- 
peared. But the opposite pole, then coming into 
similar relations, is found to be furnished with a 
like luminous spot, which, in its turn, dissolves 
as it becomes heated by the summer sun. Now 
these facts prove to us, incontestibly, that the 
very geographical regions of Mars are facsimiles 
of our own. Inits long polar winters the snows 
accumulate in the desolation of its high northern 
and southern latitudes, until they become visible 
to us in consequence of their reflective proper- 
ties ; and these are slowly melted as the sun's 
rays gather power in the advancing season, un- 
til they cease to be appreciable to terrestrial eyes. 
This fact is a most striking one in reference to 
the present questuon. [Westminster Review. 





THE CHRISTIAN ALLIANCE. 


We noticed, a few weeks since, an article in 
the New Englander, on the Christian Alliance, 
by Rev. Dr. Bushnell, of Hartford, and made a 
quotation or two therefrom. We now add an- 
other extract, persuaded that thoughts so forci- 
bly and eloquently expressed, and, withal, so 
agreeable to common sense, will meet a very 
general response. Perhaps no writer, on either 
side of the water, has gone so thoroughly into 
the subject as Dr. B., and whether any one 
will venture severely to criticise him, remains to 
be seen. We quote from that part of the arti- 
c'e in which the author is treating of the ques- 
tion of unity for its own sake, intending to pre- 
sent, at another time, his remarks upon the duty 
of the American church, in regard to the Chris- 
tian Alliance. [Boston Reporter. 

It can not enough be regretted that this move- 
ment, begun as it was by good men, actuated by 
a right and good feeling, drew so little upon de- 
liberative wisdom and careful forecast. It was 
blown up by speeches, and in speeches we fear 
it willend. What Christian undertaking ever 
lived, that did not propose to serve God in some 
practical object? If a man can not live on senti- 
ment, how can a body of men? Having noth- 
ing on hand to do, and the day of novelty being 
passed, what is there left to minister emotion or 
sustain vitality? Doubtless, it is well to circu- 
late the kiss of charity ; but we do not live for 
that object, and if we have not something to do 
that shall put us in a glow and warm the kiss, 
it must soon be as cold to feeling as the lips of 
death. 

It was said, in the meeting at London, and we 
have also heard the same elsewhere, both befure 
and since the meeting, that it is even an excel- 
lence of the plan adopted, that it undertakes no 
action ; that, having unity and fraternal fellow- 
ship for its object, it will dwell in a purer and 
holier atmosphere, inasmuch as thie noise and 
smoke of labor are faraway. But it is not best 
to go to Heaven before our time, or to think 
that we are of course nearer to Heaven, because 
we are pleased with sentimentalities separated 
from duties. Besides, if sentiment is our 
object, by what law shall we feed the life of 
sentiment, and, above all, fellow sentiment, un- 
less by a fellowship in holy struggles and com- 
mon perils and sacrifices! In what other way 
do men knit themselves together, and go clear 
of the narrow passions, jealousies and incipient 
animosities that dwell in their nature, so effectu- 
ally, as when they become fellow-soldiers in the 
march, the watch, or the siege. -Brought to- 
gether into this Alliance, which proposes only 
to express, feel, and cultivate a sentimental uni- 
ty, what are we but a team harnessed by the 
road-side, wheeling upon one another and stand- 
ing in all the flimsy attitudes of ease? The 
only unity we have is in the harness. But 
when we are put to the draught, then shall we 
all wheel into line, and every foot and muscle 
will be set in tension by the pull we are to make. 
This is practical anity, an earnest, sound-hodied 
reality. It is nota rhetorical holiday sentiment, 
playing on the surface of the soul, to fly away 
as gracefully. Born of struggle, of toil and 
work, it is woven into the soul’s eternity, there 
to adhere and live. 

Besides, if we understand what Christian uni- 
ty is, it is not a thing to be compassed by any 
direct effort. It is no contract, no treaty of 
peace, it does not come from far. We can not 
go beyond the sea and bring it back with us. 
We can not go into Heaven and bring it down 
with us. The Spirit of God will not pour it into 
assemblies and convocations, who discard that 
first law of'existence, which requires every be- 
ing and thing to exist for an object. Unity isan 
incident, not a principle, or a good by itself. It 
has its value in the valuable activity it unites, 
and the conjoining of beneficent powers. We 
might as well be disunited as united, if we had 
no ministry or service to be invigorated and con- 
densed by unity. Unity, therefore, is the shad- 
ow of duty, and we might as well attempt to 
make shadows without substances, as to create 
unity by itself. The more we seek it, the less 
we have it. We find it, as we find our life, by 
losing it. No two men are closer to a quarrel 
than they who are drawn back into some alley, 
debating terms of agreement, and defining rights 
and injuries, under protestations of desire for 
peace. Let them drop into the boat froma sink- 
ing ship, and share+ the common fortunes and 
perils of shipwreck; and they are soon fast 
ftiends. And the fortune of all attempts hither- 
to madé@ to settle a unity between Christian 
teachers and sects, by a process of defining and 
compounding and sifting out divisions of feel- 
ing, answers to this comparison. The chareh 
of God can never reach a solid and established 
unity, antil it goes into some grand practical 
struggle, and girds on its armor for some enter- 
prise large enough and_ perilous enough to ab- 
sorb, as trifles and fatuities, the oppositions gen- 
dered by idle theory and adverse effort. The 
“prior,’’ as Chalmers intimates, must precede ; 
the ‘‘uhterior”’ must follow—first the substance, 
then the shadow. Butif we go after aqpnti- 
mental unity, if we go out coursing over the 
world, and back and forth between nations, to 
bring back shadows, we shall assuredly find, 
when we open our boxes, that they are gone. 





Do not devote all your time to action, but _re- 
serve a certain portion of it for meditation upon 
eternity. We see Jesus Christ inviting his dis- 
ciples to go apart, in a desert place, and. rest 
awhile, after their return from the cities where 
they had been to announce his religion. How 
much more necessary is it for us to approach 
the source of all virtue, that we may revive our 
failing faith and charity, when we return from 
the busy scenes of Jife where men speak and 
act as if they had never known that there is a 
God. We should look upon prayer as the 
remedy for our weaknesses, the rectifier of our 
faults. He who was without sin prayed con- 
stantly ; how much more ought we who are sin- 





ners to be faithful in prayer! [Fenelon. 


MINISTERS SHOULD VISIT THE SCHOOLS. 


The reasons why they should do the thing 
mentioned in the caption of this article are as 
plenty as blackberries. I have gathered a few, 
and wil! set the dish before them. 

1. They will get an hearty welcome by the 
teacher. ‘That is, if he.is fitto be one. Aad if 
he is not, then surely a gentleman of learning 
and influence should where he can make 
some amends for the dullness or ignorance, ur 
both, that may have usurped the throne. But 
the faithful teacher will be glad to see him. 
The visit will encourage, and animate, and sus- 
tain him in his arduous work. And loving, as 
he does, the progress of his pupils, he will hope 
for some good influence from the visit in stimu- 
lating them in their work. Jt is in the power of 
a minister of the gospel, and by no great sacri- 
fice, to gladden a teacher’s heart, by showing 
there is sympathy with him in his cares and toils, 
and that there are those, in high places about 
him, who love the enterprise in which he is en- 
gaged, and will co-operate in promoting it. 

2. Go into that school, because your presence 
and interest in it will give i tance and value 
to ther studies in the eyes of the pupils. They 
are accustomed to see you in the pulpit, and in 
other dignified stations and employments. You 
shed a measure of the elevating influence of 
your station and office on any honorable employ- 
ment in which you engage. Hence those com- 
mon things, the geography, the grammar, the 
arithmetic, &c., will have an additional interest 
thrown around them, in the sight of those pu- 
pils, by their seeing you interested about them, 
and directing their attention to them, and cheer- 
ing them on in studying them. What you show 
that you value, they will prize and seek with 
augmented diligence. 

3. Visit the schools, because it is an import- 
ant link in the chain of your influence over those 
children. You are looking after their welfare 
by such a course. You are interesting yourself 
in what is important tothem. They will not be 
insensible to such an expression of your regard. 
They will take it kindly. It will, endear you 
to them. It will draw them toward you. 
This friendliness will make them your 
friends. You will thus get into their 
hearts. You will thus most certainly gain influ- 
ence over them. ‘They will be the more glad to 
meet you elsewhere, in your various muinistra- 
tions, and lend a more listening ear. 

4. Go into that school, because thus you favor- 
ably introduce yourself to some juveniles whom 
you can reach nowhere else. ‘There are parents, 
who, in regard toall the forms of public wor- 
ship, choose to be where Jack Falstaff chose to 
be in relation to a battle; not among the killed, 
nor wounded, but the missing! Avnd their child- 
ren live in their likeness, and are missing from 
all those means of grace which are the common 
channels of religious influence. But the com- 
mon school gathers them all together. They 
will not be missing when you make an unex- . 
pected call there. And your kind words may 
reach them. And the religious and moral sep- 
timents you may choose to utter may reach ears 
and hearts accessible nowhere else. 

5. Go into that school, because you can exert 
an influence there which will make your own min- 
istrations eminently more successful. You would 
have your preaching fall on minds able to under- 
stand it, perceiving its force ; on minds that can 
comprehend your arguments and follow the chain 
of your reasoning, and that have that mental 
vigor which will cause reflection at home upon 
the great principles of religious truth which you 
have advanced. You do not wish to be throw- 





ing away your labors upon dull aud sottish igno- 
rance. What you do tewards rousing the men- 
tal energies of that group of children, and in- 
spiring them with the love of kuowledge, will be 
so much done toward fitting them to be intelli- 
gent hearers of your sermons, able to appreciate 
them, and as respects one important point, pre- 
pared to profit by them. You hope there shall 
come up, from among those children, animated 
and active friends of religion. And would you 
not have these persons of wel] stored minds, and 
possessed of the power that knowledge confers? 
Stir them up then: An occasional visit to the 
school will do much toward this. You may be 
thus sowing seed of which you may, yourself, 
yet reap a joyful harvest. 

The withdrawal of ministerial influence from 
our schools is removing an important element of 
their prosperity. They need this influence. 
They had it in an eminent degree in the days of 
our puritan fathers. And there were blessed re- 
sults. Let them have it now. It is time and 
talent nobly expended. 

Say not, “there is a school committee ap- 
pointed for this very purpose, and the responsi- 
bility devolves on them.’’? Notall of it. The 
very fact, that you go uncalled by official ap- 
pointment; that you go of your own good will; 
go under the impulse of doing what you can for 
the prosperity of the school; this very fact will 
give you moral power in the school no committee 
can possess. 

Ii there is not enough in this dish of good rea- 
sons for your visiting the schools to make the 
appeal successful, all the fault may not be in the 
cook. A Pastor. 
[Recorder. 





‘*One evening, while several Christian friends 
were assembled at my house, somebody knocked 
at my door; { went to open it, and found a tall, 
hard-featured woman, very poorly dressed. As 
I asked her what she wanted, her reply was, 
that she had come to request me to go and see 
her son, who had been so ill for some time, that 
she even feared he would not survive-the night. 
‘‘He has so often begged me to come for you,’’ 
she added, ‘‘that at last I had to consent.’”’ ‘I 
do not know you,” replied 1; ‘‘where do you 
live!’? ‘*About aquarterof a league from his.”” 
‘And yet I never saw you at church!’’ “No 
sir; because I have no suitable clothing, I never 
go out on Sunday.” ‘‘And how comes your 
son to know met”? ‘QO! said she, ‘‘he was in 
the habit of going to your meeting every time he 
could escape without my seeing him ; for, as he 
had nothing but rags on his back, I was ashamed 
to let him go out.’’ In telling me these things, 
the mother seemed very much affected. She 
added, that when her child had succeeded in get- 
ting to meeting on Sunday, he kept talking all 
the week about what he had heard there. 
I requested one of my friends to accompany 
me, and we all departed together. On entering 
the house of these poor people, we heard the 
child speaking to those who were around him. 
‘‘Here is M. D——,”’ they told him. He im- 
mediately looked up, and stretched out his hands 
to lay hold of mine: ‘‘O sir,” said he, ‘‘why did 
you not come sooner to see me!’’ “I knew 
nothing of thee, or of thy desire to see me,’’ an- 
swered I. ‘‘I could not prevail on my mother to 
0 for you,” he replied ; ‘*but now, 1 am dying; 
Lets going to.get the crown of life ; there is also 
one for you, and you and I will be in heaven to- 
gether. O Jesus, my dear Savior! I desire to 
go to heaven that I may see thee' I wish to die 
this night!’’ _** How comes it that thou knowest 
met” ‘By having heard you preach ; I went 
there as often as I could.’’ I asked him, if he 
remembered any thing he had heard me say. ‘‘O 
yes,” he answered; ‘I heard you preach on this 
text: Let the wicked forsake his way, and the 
unrighteous man his thoughts, and let him return 
unto the Lord, and he will have mercy on him, 
and to our God, for he will abundantly pardon.” 
He repeated this text at full length, and ve 
accurately, although he knew not how to read. 
fle appeared happy to talk with me, and at ever. 
interval of the conversation, he resumed : 
Jesus, my dear Savior!’ I wish to die, and that 
I may go to heavento shan I art die, that 
I may get out of this wicked world: ; 
UT eon never Feel that scene. By ore , 
the chamber was filled with people, ane ever 
resent was in tears. : 
ng! 0 to neglect such an opportunity of 








= ce es persons, who never went on the 
Lord’s day to any re of worship. From time 
to time, the dear child interra us, and point- 
ing to heaven, exclaimed: ‘Listen! listen! I 
hear a band of music—a band of music!” It 
might have been said, that something of heaven 
had descended into his soul. At other times, he 
said to his mother: I would like to hear that 
music again." Then he added, “Lord Jesus, 
I wonld go to heaven to thee!”’ It was with this 
simplicity, and from the abundance of his heart 
that his mouth thus spoke. I remained half an 
hour with him, and before separating, we prayed 
together. Ou the following morning, I hastened 
to return to him; but his prayer had already 

been heard; he had breathed his last before 

three o’clock. The same blissful state in which 

I saw him, had continued, as they told me, to 

the close. : 

“The funeral which took place the following 
Sunday, drew together an extraordinary con- 
course of people; and it was with a blessing, 
(as I trast,) that I opened these words of the Lord 
Jesus; ‘1 thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven 
and earth, in that thou hast hid these things 
from the wise and intelligent, and hast revealed 
them unto babes.” Th the cotiversation I had 
afterward with the mother, she told me, that 
when her child had succeded in getting to wor- 
ship on the Sunday morning, he did not return 
home for food, through fear of being detained 
by her; bat he walked about, during the inter- 
val between meetings, even in the time of snow, 
without shoes, coming home to his mother’s, only 
after third service. 

‘The happy end of this dear child was in_ the 
hand of God, a great means of further blessing ; 
for, in the midst of these very affecting scenes, 
his mother was led to reflect on the harshness 
with which she had treated him, and at the same 
time, the Lord enlightened her to perceive the 
greatness of the sin she had committed, in abus- 
ing her son, because he loved the gospel. Her 
feeling on this subject was so keen, thatgin her 
anguish, she rolled on the floor, pomae every 
moment to be cut off from the land of the living. 
Her mind was even affected with it to such a 
degree that, for several months, she was not in 
a condition to do her customary work. At last, 
she began to be able to attend worship on Sun- 
days, and to come to our prayer meetings: from 
that time her conduct also became entirely chang- 
ed. She gave up her bad language and wicked 
companions, and the habitual ery of her heart 
was, ‘God, be merciful to me, a sinner!” She 
then acknowledged, how she loaded her child 
with curses, when, after making his escape to 
attend a meeting, he told her what he had been 
hearing, and even when he repeated aloud that 
very passage which afterwards he quoted to me, 
on hisdying-bed: ‘ Let the wicked forsake his 
way,’ &c. The unhappy woman treated him 
then, as an idle fellow, who would not know 
what it is to forsake the wicked way. All these 
things, returning to her mind, were as daggers to 
her heart, and filled her conscience with terror. It 
pleased the Lord at length, to speak peace to her 
soul; she became a member of our church. I 
consider her now as a person on whose piety one 
can certainly reckon, and who truly honors her 
Christian profession. As she was formerly pre- 
eminent in wickedness, so she is now in her 
saving experience in the grace of the gospel. 

‘*f rejoice in being able to add to these partic- 
ulars, that four or five persons, who had accom- 
panied her in all the deviations of her preceding 
life, have been recovered from their evil ways 
by the Lord, in connexion with the same circum- 
stance. Assuredly, the works of the Lord are 
wonderful, and his ways past finding out.’’ 

[ Presbyterian. 





THE DEAF AND- DUMB. 


The cause of benevolence is taking a more 
sure hold of the affections of men now, than it 
ever possessed before. In proof of this, witness 
the various associations for the relief of the un- 
fortunate, and in many cases even to reclaim the 
guilty. Among these associations, there is one 
which has not been known Jong in this country, 
but which has conferred great benefits upon ma- 
ny of our fellow-beings, who are endowed with 
minds capable of improvement, but by a myste- 
rious providence are deprived of the ordinary 
means of improving those minds. I allude to 
the institutions for the instruction of the deaf 
mute, who, active and intelligent in all that de- 
pends upon physical power, and with vivacity 
stamped upon every movement, knows not the 
powers of that mind which is imprisoned in his 
body, who lives among his fellow-men as though 
he was not of them—for to him is closed the 
annals of history, the journals of passing events, 
and.the sublime truths of the gospel. To him 
the light of science beams in vain—to him the 
sweets of social converse are unknown—and by 
him the accents of kindness, or love, are never 
heard, or the song of praise never attempted— 
all is a dark, unfathomable abyss, except what 
falls under his own observation, and much of 
that is incomprehensible—words are, to him, as 
unme:ning asare the Hamyaritic characters to 
most men at the present day—and what few 
ideas may float through his brain are crude and 
unsatisfactory, even to himself. 

Such was the state of the deaf mute in the 
United States till about thirty years ago, when 
the Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudet resolved upon 
teaching them, and left his native land to acquire 
a knowledge of the systems pursued in Europe, 
and after spending some time there, returned 
with Sicard’s most promising Pay Laurent 
Clerc, and began a school in Hartford, Conn. 
A few deaf mutes commenced with them, but the 
success that crowned their efforts, astonished the 
people so much that they began to think that 
deaf mutes were not the children of Beelzebub, 
or off-shoots from the human race—or sent as a 
punishment for some unknown transgression, but 
possessed of immortal souls, capable of enjoying 
the bliss of heaven, or suffering the misery of 
hell—and they were sought out and sent to school 
till from a small beginning (twelve) the Ameri- 
can Asylum now numbers 186, the New York 
Institution 200, and there are eight other institu- 
tions in the United States. From these have 
gone forthealready, into different parts of the 
country, many who have settled in life, ‘bringing 
up eenahe | and providing sufficiently for the 
support of families—carrying on various handi- 
craft trades, or cultivating the soil—useful citi- 
zens and res members of society—many 
of them are members of Christ’s visible church, 
and more of them are pious, who have not con- 
nected thetfselves with any religious body. 
[N. Y. Evangelist. 





Firyess or Cuaracter. There is no trait 
in the human character so potential for weal or 
woe as firmness of purpose. It is wonderful to 
see what miracles a resolute and undying Split 
will achieve. Before its irresistible energy the 
most formidable obstacles become as cobweb bar- 
tiers in its path. Difficulties, the terror of which 
causes the pampered sons of luxury to ‘shrink 
back with dismay, provoke from the man of lofty 
determination only a smile.—The whole history 
of our race—all nature indeed—teems with ex- 
amples to show what wonders may be accom- 
plished by. resolute perseverance and patient 
toil. 





The soul is made for God and never finds rest 
till it returns to him again ; when God and the 
soul meet, there will follow contentment ; God, 
simply considered, is not all our happiness, but 
God as trusted in ; and Christ as we are made 
one with him. [Soul’s Conflict. 


» 





All pleasure must be bougit at the price of 
pain; the difference between true and. false 
pleasure is just this—for_ the true. 

















1 did not think it | 


the price is 
paid before you enjoy it—TIor the false, aa yn 


enjoy. [Foster. 
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BOSTON RECORDER—HORACE MANN. 


In reply to what we said about Sectarianiem 
and Mr. Mann two weeks ago, the Recorder 
says: 

‘Jt is not because Mr. Mann isa Unitarian 
that his course has beea objected to, but because 
he uses his high position to disseminate sectarian 
dogmas. He has been borne with for years.— 
Every opportunity has been given him to elevate 
our ha It isthe fruit of his labors that 
has produced alarm. We have seen our town 
schools occupied by teachers who come from the 
Normal schools, many of whom revile the Bible 
in the presence of their schools; the basis of 
whose disciplinary ym we hold to be con- 
tuary to the word of . We therefore object 
to the employing and paying aman out of the 
funds of the State, to unsettle, if not to over- 
throw our glorious system of common school ed- 
ucation.”’ 

The same paper contains also the following 
communication, which we publish entire, that 
there may be no room for misrepresentation on 

*our part: 

**T was glad to see in your paper of Jan. 14, 
remarks respecting the Board of Education. It 
is time that the people were looking after it, and 
examining the purposes it has in view. If the 
ostensible be the real parpoes, the advancement of 
general knowledge and education, it is well ; 
and if there is at the bottom a co purpose 
of a very different description, as many believe, 
this, certainly, we have a right toknow. If 
there be not a digested plan back of public re- 
cords and professions, and jesuitically concealed 
from the public, why have the following facts 
existed ! 

1. When the Board was appointed, why was 
there, at first, but one orthodox man appointed, 
and all the rest Unitarians, Universalisis and Jn- 
fidels? 

2. Why appoint a Unitarian secretary to in- 
spect and control all the common schools in the 
State, three-fourths of which are orthodor? Is 
the Hon. H. Mann more capable than any among 
all those ? 


3. Why are teachers of normal schools select- 
ed and sypperted, who are not orthodox? and 
who are to furnish the State with teachers of 
their own principles ¢ 


4, Why are the teachers sent from the normal 
schools, directed mot to have the Bible read by 
their scholars ; or, if read at all, select portions ; 
or, a3 in some cases, the teachers only to read a 
short portion ! 


5. Why do they issue forth the dogma of x0 
corporeal punishment, but govern by what they 
call, moral suasion, which is rather civil suasion 
than moral, as though wiser than Solomon, or 
Solomon’s Inspirer ! 


It would be satisfactory to many, who feel 
deeply concerned, to have these questions an- 
swered, not with jesuitical cunning and conceal- 
ment, but frankly, plainly, honestly. If there is 
a cloven foot, let it be uncovered. ‘Facts are 
stubborn things,’ and an intelligent Common- 
wealth must have an answer satisfactory, or they 
will sit in judgment themselves.’’ i , 

Now facts are precisely what we want, and 

we earnestly call on the Boston Recorder, to 
substantiate by facts, the charges which it has 
brought against Mr. Mann and the Board of Ed- 
ucation. Asto the questions here asked, they 
have nothing to do with the real merits of the 
ease. If the original Board of Education, or the 
Secretary, or their teachers, one or all, have 
been appointed because they were not Orthodox, 
then it was wrong, and we should not undertake 
te say a word in defence of it ;—but if, after be- 
ing appointed simply because they were supposed 
to be the best men, they were found to be not 
Orthodox, the whole proceeding was what it 
should be. But what will the Recorder say to 
the facet, which is a fact, that, during this very 
last year, three of the nine members of the Mass. 
Board of Education, were Orthodox clergymen, 
and three others, members of Orthodox socie- 
ties? If these men see that Mr. Mann is acting 
so wickedly, why do they not give notice of it? 
He can do nothing without their consent. It is 
their duty to know what he is about, and it is in 
their power at any time to have him removed 
from office. Why do they not do itt Simply 
because, having all the means of information 
within their reach and knowing well Mr. Mann’s 
whole course, they are satisfied with it. For 
this reason, the Governor, whose Orthodoxy no 
one will question, has said in his annual mes- 
sage this year: ‘‘ Justice to a faithful public of- 
ficer leads me to say, thet the indefatigable and 
accomplished Secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion has performed services in the cause of Com- 
mon Schools, which will earn for him the last- 
ing gratitude of the generation to which he be- 
longs.” 


But the Recorder mentions as a fruit of Mr. 
Mann’s labors, ‘* We have seen our town schools 
occupied by teachers who come from the Nor- 
mal schools, many of whom revile the Bible in 
the presence of their schools; the basis of whose 
discipliniary theory we hold to be contrary to the 
werd of God.” If these things actually take 
place, if * teachers revile the Bible in the pres- 
ence of their schools,” they ought at once to be 
removed. We should gladly co-operate with 
the Recorder to have them removed. But how 
ean this be charged upon Mr. Mann? He re- 
commends the Bible to be used in all our schools. 
His words are: ‘It is my belief, that the 
Bible makes known to us the rule of life, 
and the means of salvation, and it is my 
wish (I have no authority in the matter) that it 
should continue to be used in our schools.”’ 

What would the Recorder have? Here it is 
complaining of the Board of Education as too 
liberal in their action, as covertly allowing the 
introduction of unchristian doctrines, when two- 
thirds of their number are substantial Orthodox 
men. Must the Rev. Dr. Humphrey, and Prof. 
Sears, and the Rey. H. B. Hooker, and Gov. 
Briggs, and the Hon. Wm. G. Bates, and J. 
W. James, Esq., men of approved Orthodox y ,— 
must they all be removed, and their places be 
supplied by the Rev. Matthew Hale Smith and 
others like him! If that is the wish of the Re- 
carder, we should be glad to have the question 
put to the Orthodox voters of the State. We 
should be willing to have Unitarians and Upi- 
versalists and all the other infidels stay at home 
and leave the matter to be decided by the Ortho- 
dox themselves. For, notwithstanding the nar- 
row ,uahallowed sectarianism of some who would 
be leaders among them, we have faith in the sub- 
stantial good sense, honesty and integrity of the 
great body of the Orthodox. The attempt has 
been made more than ance, to induce them to 
carry their sectarian preferences into politics and 
our Common Schools, but they have always 
stood back from such a measure, and, we be- 
liewe, always will. 





—_—_ 


*," There are some virtuous men whose office 
would seem to be to show how unlovely virtue 
may be, and others, whose very tones and looks 
commend it to our hearts. 


INSPECT AND CONTROL ALL THE COMMON 
SCHOOLS IN THE STATE, THREE-FOURTHS 
OF WHICH ARE ORTHODOX! 

This question appears in the Recorder of last 
week. How, we would ask, does the Secretary 
control all the Common Schools in the State !— 
What sort of control has he over them! Do 
our town committees have no voice or influence 
in the matter? Surely no wise man can hope, 
and no honest man can be willing, to impose up- 
on the good people of Massachusetts by an in- 
sinuation so false. 

But “why appoint a Unitarian Secretary, 

when three-fourths of the people of the State 
are Orthodox”? Why, we would ask, are the 
three prominent historians of the United States, 
Prescott and Sparks and Bancroft, Unitarians, 
when not ten in a hundred of the people ofthe Uni- 
ted States are sot Why was the one man, who 
first instituted the ministry at large and devoted 
his life to it, a Unitarian? Why is the only 
man in this State, who has made a large dona- 
tion for the improvement of our Common Schools, 
a Unitariant Why have three-fourths, if not 
nine-tenths, of all that has been given here with- 
in twenty years for the endowment of hospitals 
and institutions of learning, been given by Uni- 
tarians! When the Recorder will answer these 
questions, we will tell why Mr. Mann was oppoiut- 
ed Secretary of the Board of Education. Thesame 
cause, we have nodoubt, which has made Unitar- 
ians foremost in these other works of instruction 
and philanthropy, has made him what he is, the 
foremost of those, who are laboring for the im- 
provement of our Common Schools. If the Re- 
corder will show us a better man, ready for the 
work, we will gladly vote for him, and we have 
no dowht that Mr. Mann would be among the 
first to welcome him to the exceedingly labor- 
ious post, which he, with so small a compensa- 
tion has so honorably and so usefully filled. 
In justice to our Orthodox brethren, we ought 
to add, that they have contributed most liberally 
to the support of Foreign Missions, and to what- 
ever might serve to disseminate their doctrines. 
The great strength of their denomination has 
been turned into these channels. For this rea. 
son, the cause of general philanthropy and edu- 
cation at home, except so far as connected with 
the diffusion of particular theological views, has 
been left principally to others, and, as a natural 
consequence, has fallen a good deal into the 
hands of others. It is easy among them to raise 
money for sectarian purposes and hard to raise 
it for anything else. With us it is exceedingly 
difficult to raise money for sectarian purposes, 
but easy to raise it for anything else. Let them 
engage in great measures of public utility with 
the same heartiness and zeal, which they show 
in sectarian matters, and they will, as a natural 
consequence, have all the control of them that 
they may ask. But now they stand by till we, 
by our efforts and money, get some great work 
of general usefulness into successful operation, and 
then, all at once, certain men among them, find 
out that it is in Unitarian hands, and raising the 
ery of sectarianism, demand that they, being a 
majority, may have the entire control of it. So 
it has been in reSpect to HarvardfU niversity, which 
for more than thirty years they.did all that they 
could to destroy, but at last finding that through 
Unitarian wealth, learning and talent it more 
than sustained its ancient reputation and from a 
poor college had become a richly endowed Uaniver- 
sity, they have used every effort they could to 
get it into their hands. The fund for the relief 
of the widows of poor ministers, now some sixty, 
or eighty thousand dollars, was raised, more than 
three-quarters of it, by Unitarians, and three- 
quarters of the income are given annually to the 
widows of Orthodox clergymen. But a major- 
ity of the Trustees are Unitarians, and here is 
a ground of complaint, since they’ are but a 
small part of the Congregational body. It so 
happened, some forty years ago, that the ablest 
lawyers in the State were Unitarians, and, as a 
natural consequence, our benches of justice were 
filled with them, and from that day to this, as 
may be seen by our extracts from the New York 
Recorder in another column, the Orthodox re- 
ligious press, has not ceased to grumble about 
it. So the measure for the improvement of 
Common Schools, beginning, as was natural, 
with those most interested in the matter, found 
its earliest and strongest supporters among Uni- 
tarians, and for this reason, without any regard 
to their religious opinions, a majority of the or- 
iginal Board of Education were Unitarian. But 
afterwards, as the Orthodox became more inter- 
ested in it, they became the majority, and with 
this we are perfectly satisfied. But the Re- 
corder is not. Will it be so good as to tell us 
what it would have. 








CHRISTIAN REFLECTOR—HARVARD UNI- 
VERSITY.—NEW YORK RECORDER. 
We only ask the Reflector, and we repeat the 
request now, to tell us what it means by a 
“State University.’ 
The facts of the case are these. Four fifihs 
or more of the funds of Harvard College have 
been contributed by those who sympathise with 
the liberal party in religion. For thirty years 
the state has contributed nothing towards its 
support, and though it holds its charter from the 
state and by that charter certain state officers 
have a part in its government, it is no more a 
state institution than Amherst or Williams Col- 
lege, and the state, as such, has no more right 
to interfere with it than with them. 
The Reflector asks : 
“Does the Register mean that Harvard is less 
sectarian than Brown, or Amherst, or Yale, or 
other colleges that are acknowledged to be under 
the inflaence of given denominations ?”’ 
To this question we emphatically answer, yes, 
it is less sectarian than they! When has a 
Unitarian Professor or Tutor even, been appoint- 
ed in either of those colleges! And more than 
this, efforts, we know, earnest and persevering, 
have been made by members of the Faculty in at 
least two of those colleges, to draw over to Or- 
thodoxy students of Unitarian opfnions. But 
any professor at Cambridge, who should make 
such efforts to convert Orthodox young men, 
could not be sustained a day by the sentiment 
of the Unitarian faculty or the Unitarian Board 
of Overseers. We have been a smdent in Cam- 
bridge College, and, for a short time, a teacher 
there, we have conversed with orthodox students 
who were graduated there, but we never saw 
anything, we never heard an Orthodox student 
complain of anything there, which could becon- 
strued into an attempt to bias the religious opin- 
ions of the students. If there be any difference 
in the courtesies which are extended to the stu- 
dents there, we believe that Orthodox students 
are treated with more considerate tendeiness than 
others, lest anything should occur to hurt their 
religious sensibilities. This we believe, we 

















tarianism? A majority in the Board of Ovet- 
seers are of the Liberal Party. But so long as 
they scrupulously abstain from doing anything 
to bias the religious opinions of the students, 
what ground is there for complaint! 

In order that our readers may kaow what 
sort of a spirit pervades a portion of the reli- 
gious press, we copy an article from the New 
York Recorder, a paper conducted with a good 
deal of ability, and which we have sometimes 
had occasion to commend for its Christian cour- 
tesy. Will the New York Recorder tell its 
readers the facts which we have stated above 
and which cannot be controverted ? 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


If a man boasts his charity, set him down for 
a churl ; if he boasts his liberality, set him down 
for a sectarian. If any body wants an illustra- 
tion, point him to the Unitarian oferseers of Har- 
vard University—the very ‘‘liberal Christians. 
Unitarians don’t believe in sectarianism—not 
They are astonished at the petty schemes 
of sects for ascendency. They would have reli- 
gion as free as the breath of flowers, (in which, 
in the opinion of one of them at least, it consists; ) 
all men should worship God with a free heart, 
and each should respect the rights of al] the rest, 
as cordially as he exercises his own. Yes, 
‘liberal Christians’’—boasters of the title. So 
the theory is, and the practice conforms precisely 
to the rule laid down above. Harvard University 
is a State institution—honored with specific men- 
tion in the fandamental laws of the Puritan Com- 
monwealth, as the first-born among her daught- 
ers, and by the people most beloved of all. 
Well, it so happened, by a curious provision of 
the charter of the University, or the laws of the 
State, we forget which, that the ministers of 
certain towns were to be er officiis overseers ; 
and these, some forty years ago, having repa- 
diated Calvin and adopted Socinus, determined 
that this ill-gotten ascendency of Unitarianism 
should be perpetuated, though by measures 
which should sacrifice honor and righteousness. 
Laymen of the same /idera/ sect entered into the 
scheme, and even the judicial ermine became 
soiled by the disgraceful procedures. The fun- 
damental laws were modified, and elections of 
clerical and lay members of the Board, to fill 
vacancies, from time to time occurred. And 
what did the liberal people do, who had gotten 
this State University into their hands? Why, 
they elected Unitarians, to be sure. Other de- 
nominations remonstrated, but they said Help 
yourselves. Others said, We concede that Uni- 
tarians have a right to control the University, in 
common with their fellow-citizens, and we ask 
only equal privileges; but the Jiberal people re- 
plied ; Help yourselves. And this very convine- 


they. 





ing argument they use to this day. Afler hav-| 
ing voted Dr. Sharp down one year, to make} 
room for Dr. Putnam, they did indeed admit} 
him into the Board the next year, remembering, | 
no doubt, certain recent defeats, and certain pop- 

ular demonstrations ; but they have again acted 

the part of Jeshurun. A vacancy having occur- 

red by the death of Dr. Brazier, the Rev. Mr. 

Lothrop (Unitarian) and Rev. Dr. Vinton (Epis- 

copal) were candidates ; and, as the result, Mr. 

Lothrop oversees Harvard as well as Brattle 
street, while Dr. Vinton, his superior in every 

respect, is left to look after St. Paul's alone. 

And so it would always be were it not for one 
thing—which is, that He who sits in the heav- 
ens, and decrees justice, will not have it so. 

Water, by an ordinance of God, descends to the 
ocean; so, by his ordinance, does justice tri- 
umph. These schemes for the perpetuation of 
injustice in old Harvard, can no more abide the 
inevitable progress of truth, than the gossamer 
can endure the whirlwind. Have patience, then, 

ye in the old Bay State that desire the restora- 
tion of Harvard to the people of the Common- 
wealth. Have patience. No counsel stands 
against God. In his own time and way he will 

achieve for you a victory which shall pass to a 
bright page in the annals ot the world. 





LOSS OF FRIENDS. 


Not by death. To that, asa beautiful ordi- 
nance of God’s Providence, we bow in reveren- 
tial silence. And we feel that they are not lost. 
The thought of them goes with us, asa bright 
and soothing presence. And who shall say that 
itis only athought ! Nor, when we speak of 
the loss of friends, do we speak of those who are 
merely absent, and with whom we have no bodi- 
ly interchange of speech or thought. We part 
with those we love, and whose society has been 
in no small measure, the daily food of our af- 
fections, Space and differing occupations inter- 
vene between us. We neither see nor hear from 
them for years. Still we think of them as our 
friends. Their forms rise before us; the re- 
memberance of happy hours spent with them 
comes gratefully to us amid our toils, and our 
affections towards them, if less absorbing, are 
even more tender, than when we were their daily 
companions. But by and by we come together. 
We grasp each other by the hand eagerly and 
seem to be once more as we were in days gone 
by. Sometimes this is but the renewal of an 
old intimacy, the beginning of a friendship en- 
riched by the treasures of the past and the joys 
of the present. But often, this meeting after 
long absence, only makes us feel how widely 
we are apart. New and different interests have 
come in ;—new attachments and pursuits. Ovr 
views and feelings have diverged; and we who 
had lived apart as friends, now meet, that al- 
ways after we may be as strangers. This is 
what we call a loss of fiiends. For we cannot, 
without pain, consent to be thus forever more 
strangers to these who have once been so very 
dear. The old affection embitters our present 
relation, and we call them to mind only with 
sorrow. 

Again in the first flash of youthful hope and 
enthusiam, we meet our companions, confide to 
them our secret thoughts, feel new life in our 
hearts, because our emotions, our wishes and 
longings and best affections are breathed back 
upon us from their sympathising looks. Our re- 
ligion, the deepest life of the soul, becomes 
more precious and real because associated with 
them. But by and by, we know not how or 
why, they change. We meet them daily; but 
they are not what they were. They come to us 
as friends, but there is not the same perfect con- 
fidence. We cannot breathe as it were our very 
soul into theirs. Coldness and estrangement 
ensue. We pass them in the street; never with 
indifference, but always with pain. We have 
lost our friends, and their presence serves only 
as a perpetual remembrancer to tell us what we 
have lest. 

It is not hard to go forth, accompanied as we 
often feel that we are, by the blessed spirits once 
with us, but from whom this veil of flesh has 
been removed ; it is not hard to be separated by 
seas and continents from those we love, so long 
as we know that in our affections we are stil] 
united. But to live in the same place with them 
and yet to feel that we are far apart, to meet 
them only to learn how widely we are severed 
from each other, this is an experience from 
which we gladly turn away to the society of the 
dead, who never change, and still more to Him 
whose love is so infinitely pure, filling up the 
entire measure of our hopes and wants. 





We are sorry to present so beJligerant a front 
as we do this week, but hope that our readers 





will bear with it for a short time. 





Neighbor Jones has a conscience that looks 
forward and keeps him from doing wrong. But 
neighbor Smith’s conscience is of the ex-post- 
facto order, never manifesting itself till after the 
wrong deed is done, and then acting as terri- 
ble avenger. How many there are of this kind, 
always sinning and always repenting! No class 
of men, in a moral point of view, suffer so much 
as they. 





AFFLICTION. 


Our young friend has all the qualities which go 
to make a perfect woman. We know of noth- 
ing in her that we could wishto change. As in 
some chemical mixture, all the ingredients are 
there, but she has not gone through the furnace, 
and, therefore, is not what she may be and what 
we shall one day hope tosee her. Yet who, 
but the kind Father of all, would have the heart 
to place her there? What hand but his can 
choose the fitting time, and carry her through the 
fiery ordeal in such a way as may most perfectly 
accomplish his merciful design ? ’ 





LIFE- 


We met this morning a bright, star-like child, 
and had not gone above a furlong before we met 
an old man, feeble and” almost blind. How dif- 
ferent the two, and yet but a furlong between 
them. Three steps further on a radiant angel 
rose before us, uniting in himself the fresh, 
morning beauty of the child and the calm, thought- 
ful affections of the old man—the glorious con- 
summation and issue of life. But there were 
those, who, seeing not the angel into which he 
had been transformed, wept because the dear old 
man was dead. 











For the Register. 


We see among the latest German publica. 
tions ** a Sermon of Dr. Channing's, translated- 
by Schulze, Berlin ;” and his * Lecture on the 
elevation of the Laboring Glasses,” translated 
by A. C. Ort, Freiberg. The latter we have 
heard had been before translated, we think in 
Switzerland. The place where it now appears 
is the great mining town of Saxony, where the 
laborers are not without some culture and liberal 
aspirations. As a theologian Dr. Channing is 
little known in Germany. When we recently 
visited that country, we did not, so far as we re- 
member, meet any one who was acquainted with 
his works. The celebrated writer on dogma- 
tics, Dr. Nitzsch, of Boun, had not heard of 
him ; and asked somewhat impatiently, why he 
was not translated, if he was of s@y value.— 
Neander had not then read anything of his.— 
But one of Neander’s disciples, to whom we 
lent the volumes of our American edition, was 
very much excited with admiration of them, and 
asked how it was possible that two such kindred 
minds as Neander and Channing should have 
lived at the same time in the world, and not have 
known one another. We read some passages to 
the master and gave some of the writings to the 
pupil, who purposed to use them in an essay on 
Channing, to be read to a theological club.— 
Neander approved his purpose, but cautioned 
him to beware of Channing's Rationalism. ‘Ja 
wohl ; das wird gut sein; aber nehmen Sie sich 
in Acht vor dem Rationalismus darin."’ It was 
the pious and genial freedom of Channing, his 
rejection of dogmatic tyranny and appeal to the 
consciousness of the religious heart, with which 
the young scholar thought the Professor would 
be particularly gratified. With something rath- 
er of a mystical cast which we read to him, he 
did not seem impressed. The translator of this 
sermon we suppose to be a young man of our 
acquaintance, who having partly completed his 
theological studies in Berlin, came to this coun- 
try as a private tutor about two years since.— 
We hope he will be successful in introducing 
our Doctor to the respect of the Doctors of Ger- 
many, among whom our country does not stand 
in over-high estimation with regard to its theo- 
logical attainments and services. 

In this connexion, it comes into our mind to 
relate that once at Neander’s table, we had some 
disagreement with an Orthodox clergyman of 
New England, who was present, as to whether 
Unitarianism was Rationalism. The clergyman 
appealed to Neander, and, in his broken Ger- 
man, endeavored to persuade him to take his 
side. But the Professor was not to be persuad- 
ed ; he drew the distinction with clearness, de- 
fining Rationalism to be that system which ac- 
knowledges no other source of truth than the 
human reason, and characterising Unitarianism 
as an “* einseitig-verstandig Supranaturalismus,”’ 
a form of supernaturalism in which the under- 
standing is disproportionately exercised. And 
from this he would not be driven. s. 





For the Register. 
AN INTEREST IN CHRIST. 


This is a favorite term with many Christians. 
It seems to have been originally a part of the 
now obsolete phraseology of Christ's paying 
man’s debt to the divine justice. The idea 
which it now denotes, is, that by faith ina vi- 
carious atonement we share in the benefits of 
that atonement; that by reliance on the merits 
of Christ in place of any righteousness of our 
own final salvation, we share in those merits, 
and thus have eternal life. Nothing can fall 
further short of the great ideas of the people, 
than such notions. 

There is one declaration of Jesus, which pre- 
sents things in a very different light{from that 
in which O:thodox Christians are accustomed to 
view them. ‘* Whosoever,”’ said he, ‘* shall 
do the will of my Father which is in Heaven, 
the same is my brother, and sister, and mother.” 
This teaches not an interest in the merits of 
Jesus, as substituted in place of our own right- 
eousness—our own which we obtain by God's 
grace through the efficacy of the truth as it is 
in Jesus. But it does teach that all who do 
God's will, share in the dearest affections of 
Jesus Christ. It does teach that our own right- 
eousness, in the form and principle of obedience 
to his Father and our Father, is the great con- 
dition of whatever interest we can have in him, 
or he in us. How can such a fact fail to be ob- 
served by the attentive reader of the New Tes- 
tament? Look at the sermon on the Mount.— 
Whose does the great Teacher there say is the 
kingdom of Heaven? . It belongs to the poor in 
spirit, to the pure in heart, to the merciful, to 
the peace-maker, to those who persevere in 
righteousness notwithstanding persecution. — 
Who shall inherit the kingdom prepared for 
them from the foundation of the world? Those 
who have fed the hungry, clothed the naked, 
sheltered the stranger, relieved the sick, visited 





Who are they, on the other hand, that shall be 
excluded from the presence of Christ in the 
heavenly kingdom? They are the ‘‘ workers 
of iniquity,”? they are those who do not the 
Father’s will. 

In “opposition to such a view, the sayings of 
our Lord are used—** This is the work of God, 
that ye believe on him whom he hath sent.” 
‘If ye believe not that] am he, ye shall die 
in your sins.” But what then? Is faith in 
Christ an opposite thing from obedience to the 
precepts of God’s will? Is it to be distin- 
guished from personal righteousness? Though 
faith and works are not just the same thing, yet 
is faith different from the spirit and principle of 
works of goodness? No. The reason why 
men are required to believe on him whom God 
hath sent, is, because he was sent toturn them 
from disobedience to righteousness. He ‘‘ came 
to deliver us from all iniquity, and to purify un- 
to himself a peculiar people zealous of good 
works.”? This is the central light in which his 
mission is to be viewed. The sum and sub- 
stance of his commands are—Repent and do 
God's will on earth as it is done in heaven.— 
Behold Jesus publishing God's will! Behold 
Jesus the crucified! Faith in him is to accept 
of that same Jesus as the very Christ and mes- 
senger of God, whose are the words of the 
Father that sent him. Faith in him is for the 
sake of obeying the words which he spake, 
and for this alone. All other faith, be it even 
so strong as to/ move mountains from their 
firm foundations into the sea, is of no account. 
It may rely on his merits in place of one’s own 
righteousness, with the most undisturbed re- 
pose. It may confide in his vicarious atone- 
nfent, in all the different forms in which Ortho- 
doxy chooses to express the doctrine, with the 
most raptuous assurance that God can now on 
that account, and on that account alone, ‘‘ be 
just, and”’ yet ‘* justify him that” so ‘‘ believe- 
eth.’’ But he that only so believes, is but as 
sounding brass and a tinkling cymbol. Nor has 
he any interest in the affections of Jesus, any 
part or lot in his kingdom, except in addition 
to such a belief, he has that which, as the 
principle of goodness, ‘‘ worketh by love.”— 
The latter is independent of the former, and the 
soul possessing it shall be saved. The former 
may exist, (alas! in how many it exists,) with- 
out the latter, to whom our Savior will say, not- 
withstanding all their confidence of an interest in 
him—* I never knew you.”’ 

U.S. F. 





For the Register. 
“WHAT IS PRAYER! 


Prayer is the Christian’s joy, when lke a 
mariner he is tossed upon the sea, seeking for 
some bright star which shall strengthen his 
hope ; it is his solace, when disease renders him 
powerless, and the strong hand of death is upon 
him, then, like his Master, he prays, ‘“* Thy 
will, not mine, be done.’? When surrounded 
with every blessing, and his cup runneth over 
with mercies, then he prays that he may not 
forget the Giver. 

Thus in every season, and under the influence 
of whatever ci:cumstances, does the Christian 
pray. He loves to address his Maker, and in- 
spired as if by the Holy Spirit, does he pour 
forth his thanks, and the prayer that he utters 
comes from a truly devout heart, and is accepted 
by Him, who knoweth all things. Prayer is not 
to be considered a hardship or a prescribed duty, 
but as a pleasure, which death only shall delay, 
and eternity continue. B. 





For the Register. 


FOR CHILDREN. 


** Speak gently—let no harsh words mar 
The good ye might do here.” 

How often does the recollection of an unkind 

word or action return to our remembrance!— 
How careful then should we be to ‘‘do unto 
others, as we would that others should do unto 
us.”” 
I had a sister. She wasa very loving girl, 
with large, dark eyes, beautiful hair and rosy 
cheeks, but her loveliness did not consist alone 
in personal beauty. She was amiable and a 
Christian. What more could be desired ! 

My sister was but a little more than a year” 
older than myself. 1 loved her tenderly; she 
was my constant companion, and the sharer of 
all my joys and sorrows; we always went to 
the same school, and dressed alike ; in short 
were as closely united as sisters could be. But 
I was not as amiable as my dear Lilias, and _ of- 
ten troubled her. One day I particularly re- 
member. We were sitting together in our 
mother’s room when she asked me a question, 
at which although it was entirely harmless, I 
took offence, and answered her very petulantly. 
She did not speak, but looked sorrowfully at 
me, and her mild eyes filled with tears. I felt 
reproached, but was too proud to ask her for- 
givevess. 

A short time after this event, Lilias was taken 
sick, and after an illness of many months, dur- 
ing which she was patient and gentle, not utter- 
ing a murmur, she died. 

I felt her death deeply, I have never ceased to 
feel it, and often when I think of her, tye re- 
membrance of my unkind words, has made me 
shed tears. I cannot forget it, and I think I 
never shall. Why is it thet 1 remember this 
incident so well, so much better than many others 
of a similar character which have happened to 
met Perhaps I can tell you. I think it was 
because Lilias was so good and kind, that any- 
thing wiong which I did to hér seemed worse 
than todo the same to others, and therefore 
made a greater impression on me. 

Children, when you are tempted todo or say 
anything which will wound the feelings of another 
person, stop a moment, and think that your 
Heavenly Father sees you, and will bless you if 
you conquer the temptation. Remember too the 
pain and inexpressible sorrow, which afew un- 
kind words gave the sister of Lilias. If you 
have a passionate disposition, pray God to give 
you strength to overcome it. If you are sincere 
in your efforts you will not fail. You must not 
despair if you do not entirely sneceed the first 
time. Every new trial will be more easily con- 
quered than the last. 

To accomplish great things, takes a long 
time; nothing great is done without effort. And 
is it not a great thing to conquer a passionate 
temper, an] become gentle and forbearing ! 
Remember the Bible, that blessed book, says : 
‘‘He that ruleth his temper is better than he that 
taketh a city.”’ That is, to apply it to this case; 
He that ruleth his temper, is better than he that 
does things which the world may praise, but 
which do no good. E. E. $. 
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INSTALLATION AT “ASHBY. 

Rev. Theo. P. Doggett, formerly of Bridge- 
water, was Installed as Pastor of the First 
Church and Society in Ashby, on Wednesday, 
Fel. 24th. 

Rev. J. C. Smith, of Groton, offered the In- 
troductory Prayer and read the Scriptures. 

The Sermon was preached by Rev. Samuel 
Barrett, of Boston; text, 2 Peter, iti. 11. 
‘‘What manner of persons ought ye to be in all 
holy conversation and godliness.” 

The topic was; An earnest, elevated, reli- 
gious character, on the part of Unitarians, as 
alone consistent with their doctrinal belief. 

The Prayer of Installation was offered by 
Rev. Mr. White, of Littleton. 

Charge, by Rev. Simeon Doggett, of Rayn- 
ham, the venerable father of the Pastor. It was 
distinguished by its great principles of ministeri- 
al duty and usefulness. 

The Fellowship of the Churches was express- 
ed by Rev. Mr. Babbidge, of Pepperell. 

Address to the Society by Rev. Caivin Lin- 
coln, of Fitchburg. 

Concluding Prayer by Rev. Mr. Chandler, of 
Shirley. 

The Council,—convened according to usage, 
— adopted the principle of requiring evidence 
of Christian faith and ministerial qualifications, 
as the ground of their action, The usual certi- 
ficates of professional standing were presented ; 
and, at the requisition of the Council, the Pastor 
elect made declaration of his views of Christian 
doctrine, the basis of its authority, and the 
source for ascertaining its truths. This evidence 
was perfectly satisfactory, and furnished the 
necessary warrant for the action of the Council. 

This Society has long stood firm fn the main- 
tenance of Christian influences. We congratu- 
late them upon their present prospect of renewed 
success in promoting Gospel Truth and Righte- 
ousness. A. 





For the Register. 
A SINGULAR COMPARISON. 


You have seen, said my uncle Andrew to me 
one day, when I had been lamenting to him that 
I could not interest my sisters in the Bible, you 
have seen the boys playing with a turtle which 
they had got out of the river. After it had been 
plagued a little, it would draw in its head and 
legs and tail into its shell, and lie like a stone, 
and the boys could do nothing with it, any more 
than if it were dead; but when they let it alone, 
it soon got into the water again, and swamabout, 
and crawled up to bask on the sunny rocks. So 
it is with men about the Bible. The very name 
of it torpifies them. It would seem as if they 
had no sensibility to religious things. They are 
not receptive of anything that we say. But 
wait and leave them to the kind influences of 
nature and they will of themselves come up into 
the light of the sun and be happy. Anna now 
has been plagued about the Bible, and she is 
sick of it; but such an ingenuous mind as hers 
cannot live many years without experiencing its 
great attractions. « Life 1s a schoolmaster that 
draws us to Christ. 

Well, uncle, do you mean that we should give 
over al] attempts to interest others in the Scrip- 
tures? 

No, but I only mean that we must not be wil- 
ful and impatient in our endeavors, that we 
shovld consider the natures of those we deal 
with, and wait for the kind attractions of Provi- 
dence to work with us, and furnish us opportu- 
nities, and make the frightened creatures at 
least put their heads out of their shells, that is 
offer to us some sensibility by which they may 
be affected. Luckily the Scripture is not all. 
There is also a kind sun in nature. And im- 
pressions from the scripture, too, are retained 
from our early years, and have considerable in- 
fluence over us, even when the study of the 
scripture is distasteful to us. So, although I 
am very sorry also for what you are lamenting, 
I think we had better wait for opportunities, and 
not think that the care of other souls rests on us 
alone. s. 





For the Register. 
Boston, March 3d, 1847. 


Mr. Eprtor :—It will be remembered that in 
your paper a few weeks since, there was an ar- 
ticle entitled ‘‘Reckless Preaching.”” That ar- 
ticle gave an accout of a sermon preached at the 
Baptist Church in Grafton, in which mention 
was made of the late A. F. Collamore as having 
been, ‘‘a gay, thoughtless, frivolous young man.” 
The feelings of the relations and friends of Mr. 
Collamore were bitterly wounded by this unjust 
profanation of his character and memory. An 
explanation was immediately sought of the 
preacher who had been guilty of that profana- 
tion. Upon inquiry, the her’s name was 
found to be Horace Seaver, an agent of the 
Baptist Bible Society. An interview was at 
once obtained with him, in which he declared 
his highest estimation of Mr. Collamore as a 
moral man, that his character in this respect 
stood above reproach, but that he had not sup- 
posed he was a religious man, and intended the 
epithets above mentioned, to have reference 
solely to his religious character ; though he also 
acknowledged that he had no such personal ac- 
quaintance with him, whose name he had made 
so free with, as to authorise any distinct state- 
ment concerning his religious sensibility. 

At the close of the interview he candidly con- 
fessed his great error in applying those epithets 
in any manner to the character of Mr. Collamore. 
He honorably consented to write to the minister 
of the Baptist Churcli in Grafton, asking him to 
make the retraction, as public as was the charge, 
and to address you on this maiter, that the read- 
ers of your paper, might understand that the 
preacher of the sermon, an account of whieh had 
been given here in the article alluded to, entirely 
cancelled and revoked, as uttered upon errone- 
ous supposition, all that he bad said concerning 
the character ofMr. Collamore. Failing how- 
ever, in this last part of his promise, Ihave felt 
compelled, in justice to the memory of an honored 
and esteemed friend, to perform it in his default. 

Yours, J. I. T. Cooxines. 





For the Register. 
The enclosed article in relation to the private 
conduct of several ministers, members of the 
new defunct Evangelical Alliance, is considered 
bygbhe numerous readers of one copy of the 


. Register to be in such shocking bad taste, that 


they have unanimously instructed the under- 
signed to return it to you, under the impression 
that it may serve to sharpen the eyes of those 
very dull scissors which cut it from the London 
Inquirer. 


SS 

It is 80 different from any -thing ever before 
seen in any Unitarian publication, that they are 
convinced it got there by mistake, or that your 
Printer’s ‘‘ Devil” inserted it without leave, « 
[The article alluded to above, was, when we 
sent it in, prefaced by some remarks, which 
would entirely take away the vbjection that our 
unknown friend and correspondent has made to 
wu We have no doubt that the statements, 
be ae we copied from the London Inquirer, are 
“s ele a But we have sometimes seen in 
as 8s not merely among the Orthodox, when 
away "rom their accustomed places of labor, a 
degree of levity, which could not but bring re- 
proach upon their sacred calling, and we pub- 


lished the article with the preface, which was 
accidentally torn off, asa gentle hint to Minis- 
ters generally, in reference to an important mat- 
ter. There are, even among the able and edu- 
cated portions of the ministry, men of an « 

sanctified demeanor, and, not unfrequently. 
mode of alluding to sacred things or of quoting 


scriptural Janguage, which is any thing but rey- 
erent. 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
JUDGE DURFEE OF RHODE ISLAND. 


THE PaniIpeEa: or an Omnipotent Reason idered 
as the Creative and Sustaining Logos. By ‘Dinegten: 
Boston: Thomas H. Webb & Co 1846. 


A DiscoursE delivered before the Rhode Island Histo- 
Samet a ee he 
dence: Charles Bareste, $e; eee, Sect 
We suppose that we infringe upon no moral 

law or social courtesy in coupling these two 
productions together. Although the first of 
them bears no author’s name, the suspicion rests 
on such presumptive evidence as to be gcod 
ground for the belief that the Chief Justice of 
Rhode Island is avthor of the Philosophical 
Tract as well as the Historical Discourse. 
They are two remarkable productions and 
evince a high order of intellect—a rare combi- 
nation of metaphysical insight and practical 
wisdom. The Tract aims to treat the very lofti- 
est subject of human thought—the nature and 
manifestations of the Divine Mind—the Omnipo- 
tent Reason. - The Discourse is a learned, dis- 
cringating and enthusiastic statement and de- 
fence of the Rhode Island Idea of Government 
in its spiritual liberty and its political law. 

We do not propose to fathom the depths of 
the Panidea. Many have looked it over in de- 
spair, and thrown it down with serious misgiv- 
ings as to the sanity of the head that could send 
forth such visible darkness. But in common 
with some friends we have read the book care- 
fully, and although far from claiming to our- 
selves high metaphysical honors, we are very 
firm in the faith, that it evinces the highest order 
of philosophical intellect, and that the charge of 


ject than to the author's method of thought or 
mode of statement. A lawyer-like consecutive- 
ness appears from beginning to end. Although 
many might, and not witheut reason, call it a 
poem and not a philosophy, no poetic license 
need be alleged in excuse for chasms in the 
thought or inaccuracies in the statement. 

One impression--and that a very salutary one— 
is made by this book—an impression of the Om- 
nipresence of the Divine Mind in Nature, Reve- 
lation and the Soul. It tends to make a man 
Jess relying upon his isolated self-will and more 
disposed to trust in divine grace as manifested in 





all epiritual agencies. Iis tone is transcenden- 
tal, but not with the egotistical spirit that as- 
serts for each man self-sufficiency, or even abili- 
ty to find religious peace awarded. Through 
social institutions the divine reason also speaks, 
and thus the sacred office of law and worship is 
vindicated. 

Rhode Island has always been affluent in orig- 
inal thinkers, whether rative or adopted. On 
the shores of Newport, Berkeley, Hopkins and 
Channing have pursued their meditations, and 
prepared their great works. On the Narragan- 
sett bank, Warwick, Samuel Gorton in the in- 
tervals of rude border troubles indulged in mys- 
tic reverie, and built up that system of Chris- 
tian theosophy, which, as some men say, dis- 
tanced Jacob Boehmen and rivalled Emmanuel 
Swedenborg. At present the State is not intel- 
lectually barren in poets, scholars, thinkers. 
Rowland Hazard is one who has won honorable 
mention for his philosophical treatise on Lan- 
guage and his dissertation on the Genius of 
Channing. To speak of the analytic mind, 
logical method and executive power of Wayland 
would be superfluous. Let any candid man 
read the productions of the President of Brown 
University and the miscellanies of the Chief 
Justice of Rhode Island and say if he can, if any 
State in the Union can present superior, if equal 
specimens of original power in the same depart- 
ments—minds more appropriate representatives 
of each of these two clusses that every age as 
well as that of Pericles, produces, the practical 
and the ideal, the Anstotelian and Platonic 
stamp. 

We do not mean to impeach Judge Durfee’s 
practical wisdom by claiming for him a large 
measure of ideal power. He is a man of com- 
prehensive mind and practical force. He exem- 
plifies the doctrine of his historical discourse 
concerning the spiritual world and its relatious 
to common life. Speaking of the first settlers 
he says of their notions of soul Liberty ;—‘‘In 
this its exalted and exalting element, the Reason 
is left to deal freely, and according to its own 
method with the Divine, the Eternal, the Infi- 
nite, the Absolute, and all that pertains thereto 
without let or hindrance. Bat in the region be- 
heath, in this meum and tuum world, the po 
sphere of the common-sense understanding of 
mankind—where man may jostle man, where 
each may claim to occupy the same space, to 
possess the same thing, to do the same act— 
they each joyfully accept law at the hands of 
their fellows, cautiously requiring, that it should 
be only in these, their civil things.” 

We will not rehearse the claims which the 
Judge sets up for Rhode Island ia respect to re- 
ligious liberty and political forethought, princl- 
ple and energy, although his points are very 
strongly sustained. 5 

Rhode Island is prosperous and hopeful—too 
exclusively devoted to industrial interests and 
ardent for money-making indeed, yet not negli- 
gent of the higher interests of learning and reli- 
gion. Education has of late taken a remarkable 
start, and some of the once most benighted towns 
have new good schools, libraries and even Lyce- 
ums. These enterprises are carried forward 
much in accordance with the old Rhode Island 
Idea. Dictation and legislation have less power 
than persuasion and individual effort. Bat ia 
her own way the little State has woke up, and 
is doing great things. ‘ 

A beautiful pcem from Mrs. Whitman’s gift. 
ed pen is printed with Judge Durfee’ 





We know no woman in the country, who could 
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forth a more exquisite collection of poems 
n this lady. ‘Thus poetry thrives some what 
e, and has not left the field solely to the dy- 
sty of cotton and corn. We regret that the 
se of Albert G. Greene has been so long 
ont. His poems have been often enough 
len by others to induce him to tie them togeth- 
and show them to the public with his own 
me on the back. 

We might speak of the other beautiful arts 
re. A young man of privileged position 
orably known as a painter, has all at once 
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the Boston Recorder, and its scurrilous attack on 
the Massachusetts Board of Edugation ; but, as 
we had previously known something of the au- 
thor, we did not think it worth our while to re- 
ply to it by asingle word. Since then, Mr. 
Smith has published a pamphlet additional to 
his Sermon, and that pamphlet is here reviewed 
by Mr. Mann, in such a manner as to show the 
utter recklessness and disregard for truth, which 
we had previously noticed in others of Mr. 
Smith’s writings. A more thorough annibila- 
tion of a man’s assertions we have never seen ; 
, but there are men both in religion and politics— 
arin eet we have two or three at this “a a or) mind— 

; ; who have not conscience enough to know how 
» royal shepherd-boy David, do not deceive saga ee they ought 10 be when convicted of 
oppin of Providence will win a high name St al hs ood misegeeliliadi: Ie 
wong the gifted sculptors of America. = must suffice to say that everyone of Mr. Smith’s 


ark’s AMERIcAN Brocraray. Vol. XXII. prominent assertions is proved to be utterly des- 
AR A ‘fe of Commodore Preble, | ©. , hat all who h 

The vena. apa of William Penn, by | titute of truth. We hope that Shed 10 ave 
vy Lorenzo ne, anc been prejudiced against Mr. Mann will read his 


George E. Ellis. } : 
The Life of Preble is well told, and, in its| pamphlet. We give a few extracts. 


marked by that! «You must allow me here, Mr. Smith, to 


ahi ives i -culiar interest and | speak in decided tones. You are touching sol- 
inuteness which gives Its pe oo matters, at least with heedlessness, if not 


lue to biography. The om < Pree < with wickedness aforethought. You accuse me 
nple, and the book contains ample evidence of |). i.¢ the world, of being opposed to religion in 
1e industry of the author, W ho is well known | oyr schools. 1 regard hostility pales ion in 

: i le f facts, particularly | our schools, as the greatest crime which I could 
r his thorough knowledge © »P y pronto cniathes eines against God. Had I the 
ose connected with our revolutionary war. = 


b hese facts recorded ire 1 would sooner repeat the massacre of 
Te are glad to have thes ‘ 


erod, than I would keep back religion from 
very memoir like this adds something to the | the young. My own consciousness acquits me 
shes of our national history. This must fur-| of your accusation. 








ost important portions, 1s 





I call the All-searching Eye 

sceorian, | t@ witness that it is as false as any thing ever 

sh valuable materials for the futare historian, engendered in the heart of man or fiend.” * # 

id is, in itself, an interesting life. ‘*What religion, then, shall be ineuleated upon 

The Life of William Penn is a just, diserimi-| the young, in our public schocls? 1 answer,— 

ting and valuable, though brief memoir of that | not my religion, nor yours, as such, nor the reli- 
5 


at : | gion of any class or sect,— but the religion of 
‘eat and excellent man. Like the Life of lthe Bible. If your religion can be found in the 


reble, it is not a compilation from other books, | Bible, then your religion is taught in the schools. 
it the result of much original thought and in- lit my religion is in it, them my religion is taught 
there. If we are bothin error, then let us re- 
joice that there is a power which, if it fails to 
By J. T./ rectify to our faith, will save us at least from the 


‘stigation. 


HE ONE PROGRESSIVE PRINCIPLE. 


Headley. Delivered before the Literary Seieie of woe of having transmitted a false faith to others, 
the University of Vermont, Aug. 1846. Second Edi- | 5 far as we had sought todo. ‘The Bible is one 
tion. and unchangeable. Like Him whose providence 


The ‘one Progressive Principle,” is the doc- | it records, it is the same yesterday, to-day and 
ine of equal rights, or the Democratic princi- | forever. Customs and manners may change ; 
I eet al srogress from the time of | ®"' and sciences may advance or recede ; em- 
e. its existence and progress pires may rise or fall ; but there stands this Ce- 
hristianity is rapidly traced through some pas-| jestial Luminary, ever shining upon the world 
wes of brilliant declamation. The Revolutions | with the same unqueachable light; and should 
¢ England and France come in as usual on such | '8n0rance and superstition, intolerance and big- 
—_ look forward to | °y? ever transiently obscure the brightness of 
ecasions, and the Orator, looking forward 10) it.’beams, yet we know they are only like the 
ew revolutions, says, ‘‘my fears of the issue | clouds suspended in our atmosphere, and inter- 
re stronger than my hopes—I have but little | cepting the raysof the sun; and though, for a 
Lith in the wisdom of the masses, and still less few miles above our heads, and for the hand- 
— 3 sien breath of our horizon, the sky may look murky 
1 their virtue. I dare not trust my * |and dark, yet above that curtain, we know there 
tc., &c. | is an immensity of light ready to pour back upon 
In short he had an oration to make and he has | us, and to flood the world with its radiance. 
ade it. Evidently it went off well, and here | But suppose the interpretation of any man, or of 
he S @ Edition of it in print |any dynasty, could be made authoritative, and 
aspera: ae és ; | be enforced upon the community by legal pains 
ently he had no very strong point to present, | or penalties, or be inculeated upon the receptive 
,ough he has written passages of a good deal of minds of children, as the only trae interpreta- 
| tion ; then the Bible loses its character of perma- 
| nency ; it becomes one thing under one ruler, and 
LopLe’s JOURNAL. oe ae ere another ruler; it speaks one 
: : . vs anguage under one government, and another 
> hav r ‘rost N 

We have received from Crosby & oe language under another government. It changes 
ve Agents here, three numbers of this very in-| its doctrines as its priests are changed, and the 
resting and popular Miscellany. We know of | Racca of to-day becomes the Rabbi of to-morrow. 
) periodical of the kind, which combines so 1 maintain, therefore, that the Bible shall go into 
aia “ith +h that is im-|°°" public schools enshielded from harm, by the 
uch that is pleasant with #0 muc | great Protestant doctrine of the inviolability of 
roving to the minds of the people. William conscience, the right and the sanctity of private 
ad Mary Howitt have been among the most judgment. h. have ee to 2 a sree 
, ance with these great principles, so fundamenta 

onsts r ; are sorry to see that | * “At 1G ; ’ 
nstant contributors. We ar TY ; | both to religion and to liberty; and I challenge 
hey have withdrawn, apparently in a quarre |} any author, bookseller, school committee man, 
yom the People’s Journal, and set up a rival | teacher, or other person, official or unofficial, to 
mper of their own, called ‘* Howitt’s Magazine.”’ | Say that I havegever sought to invade his prov- 


r : 7 , . | ince, or to suborn him to act in contravention of 
We have seen the first nambeg and Gnd it fell of | these rules. They are the principles which the 


leasant matter, except one ill-natured article, | Pjjgrim Fathers consecrated by their self-expa- 
vritten by William Howitt, which reminds us/ triation ;—they are the principles solemnly rati- 


fa preface to one of Miss Bremer’s novels some | fied and confirmed by our constitution and laws ; 

; ; | and, unhappily for your schemes, they are prin- 
ears ago, which, bearing the signature of Mary | ciples deemed saered and inviolable by a vast 
{owitt, pained many hearts, and almost drove | majority of the people of Massachusetts. As for 
way the charm that belonged to her name. It| muzzling the mouth of every school teacher and 


s now generally understood that the husband every school committee man, or condemning them 
for the expression of a private opinion on any 


md not the wife was the author. The last | matier connected with the interpretation of the 
umber of the People’s Journal that we have} jaw, or the interpretation of the Bible, it is a 
eceived, which fully sustains the interest of the | gross violation of all Protestant principles; but 

o 


vork, promises that there shall be in the next a | . pe a have sought to do te me. nee 

J 4 é tte |, Our first proof of my being opposed to teli- 
ull account of the withdrawal of the Howitt 8-/ gion in schools, is, that the Principal of the 
Whoever may be in fault, we are sorry to see| West Newton Normal school, ‘‘has issued a 

o good a cause marred by their misunderstand- | circular, in which he makes it the duty of his 
.g8. scholars, wind and weather permitting, to attend 

| charch half a day on the Sabbath, and do their 

iopry’s Lapy’s Boox. Edited by Mrs. 8. J. | Walking for recreation on that day, in the morn- 

rig |"§yho are the Special Visiters of this school! 

: a “et o are the ecia isiters of this school! 

The March No. of this popular periodical 18 I answer, three auhoden gentlemen,—John W. 

ery pleasant, with two or three engravings, James, Esq., of Boston, the Rev. Dr. Humph- 

ne of uncommon spirit. It is a useful as well | rey, late President of Amherst College, and the 

| Rev. H. B. Hooker, of Falmouth. Are they 
opposed to religion in schools? 

USTIFICATION BY Fart. A Sermon by Rev. T.| But you say, Mr. Pierce's circular ‘‘makes it 
T. Stone, of the First Church, Salem. | the duty of his scholars,’’—*‘to do their walking 
We have not this discourse by us, and there- soe peceestinn Kase that day, (Sunday,) in the 

morning and evening.”’ This is unpardonable 
ore are not sure that we have given the title | sjander. The word “‘recreation’’ is not in the 
orrectly. The view, which it takes, is sub- circular. The idea of ‘‘recreation”’ is not in it. 
tantially the same as that generally taken by You might, with just as much truth, have foisted 


ee z ; Chl " S ~ 
nitarians ;—viz., that there is no such thing as in the word ‘‘bowling,’’ Sunday morning and 
evening, (and you will understand what 1 mean 


uputed righteousness ;—that in proportion 4s | by this,) as “‘recreation.”’ On this point, I leave 
ve are just, we are justified and also sanctified. , you to the forgiveness of a}] the teachers and the 


‘he just by faith, i. e., those who through faith | YOu"g ladies composing that school. 
; But let us hear the judgment of honest men, 


ecome just, shall live. The doctrine of justifi- | 5. this subject. 
ation is traced through different ages of the! On the 3d day of Dec, last, about the very 
church. ‘The Romish view and Luther’s view | time when you were concocting these libels, and, 
| (I add upon good authority,) when you went to 
the Newton school, incog., to spy out the land, 
the above named Visiters,—Messrs. James, 
‘ed 'Humphrey and Hooker,—made their annual ex- 
omed to take his views from others, or to think | amination of the school. In their report to the 
hem out superficially for himself. Some ch Board of Edueation, signed by them all, after 
ers, we presume, after going through it with Ne ae that they ‘regard the Sabbath and pub- 
: ; ° C orship, as divine Institutions, intimately 
he degree of attention which they usually give | connected with the best welfare of society, and 
o sermons, might possibly find it difficult to | believe that an exemplary regard for them should 
tate the train of thought which runs through it. we Sranifented by those beneficiaries of the State, 
who take so important a part in forming the 
| character of the rising generation,’’ they go on 
sae ani iene eth ee 
wens, ai ake ‘ : ‘ heviks. ‘ 2 Givine service, and, ‘ - 
[his diminutive book was evidently written by | sidering the diversity of religious aatimente: te 


sincere and devout Christian and may give = eo and the remoteness of some of the 
churches, y , 4 

It has excellent precepts, and | aii, a ec _ re sty * gma on the 

prt 2 ; : ue, i adie view of the habits of 

lso statements which we cannot read without a pupils in this particular.”’ They close Abed po 


hudder. “Whata friend,”’ it says, ‘‘is Jesus. | port, in other respects highly complimentar 
Le clung to thee, my soul. * * God the| With the following sentence: “The Visiters, a 
“ather armed himself against him. * * * ge roe Meeeyebine eZ express their conviction, 
Le was trodden as it we he wi hat this school exhibits the elements of substan- 
he fierceness of 1 fre In the wine-press Of | tial prosperity, and rejoice in believing that is has 
‘ ss of he wrath of Almighty God. | had, and will continue to have, eminent influ- 

He (God) plunged the sword of justice | ence for good, on the interests of education in 
nto the very bosom of his son.” this Commonwealth.” 
nore detestable than these we know not where This is but a specimen of the manner in which 
0 Jook for. Certain we are that they find no Mr. Smith's assertions are put down. 
ountenance in the Bible. It pains u; ; 

8 to speak | Cur 

0 harshly of a book prepared by one who is | nO ee ee 
pending his life for the conversion of the 
eathen. But does not the Hindoo wife make | 
acrifices as severe, to a doctrine not one whit 
1ore dreadful : though she may not have the 


onsolations which come from other paris of Dr. 
cudder’s faith 


But as evi- 


ower. 





s agreeable work. 


f it are stated in such a mannegggs to show 
good deal of philosophical precisign, and the 
iscourse evidently comes from one not accus- 





*ROVISION FOR PASSING OVER JORDAN. 


By Rev. 
J. Scudder, M. D. 


omfort to some. 


Doctrines 








We always welcomes the richly stored pages 
of this true and able work. It can hardly, we 
\‘hink, be taken and read constantly by a family 
| Without elevating their moral, intellectual and 
religious character. 

THE Monrury Rexiciovs MaGasine. 

ESTEE wot soc.snap Codella cine solglenswsne cna 
surreptitiously pan: Swnith and Horace Mann, , wnetons.euth with so little that is dry 
a letter from Mr. ion 3 ne Smith; containing aad eee, via usually find here. 
with the reply therein mee by Mr. Smith, a 
A very : cND. 

Scimily ee A . pamphlet, which| A very agreeable work, as our readers know, 
rought against M, 2" arg Which is often | for children, having always a high tone in mor- 
Ot allow the use tad — - that he dues als. It must be a great relief to parents to have 
Tale Sinith’s Ser * We saw Matthew this to put every month new into the hands of 
ton when it first appeared in | their children. 


_—, 








MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


Summary. Good. By a vote of 12 to 8, the 
House of Representatives in Delaware passed an act 
on 19th inst., for the gradual abolition of slavery in 
that state. It is hoped the Senate will do likewise. 
—The magnetic telegraph is to be extended from 
Toronto to Montreal.—Several accidents have oc- 
curred recently on railroads, showing the necessity 
of more stringent regulations to secure the safety of 
passengers. We allude to collisions of trains grow- 
out of the carelessness or criminal rashness jn run- 
ning unnecessary risks.—The Cambria left on Mon- 
day with the largest foreign mail that ever went 
from this port, it contained 50,000 letters, exciusive 
of the newspapers and the Canada despatches.— 
$145,000, mostly in small sums were sent in the 
Cambria through Harnden & Co., it being the pri- 
vate remittances of Irishmen for the relief of their 
friends.——The Louisiana Volunteers who were 
wrecked on board the Ondiaka, are all safe: and 
have had no fight with the Mexicans as reported. 
They have reached Tampico. They escaped by a 
forced march.—Dr. J. C. Warren has resigned his 
professorship in the Massachusetts Medical College, 
a successor has not been appointed.—Three trains 
on the Worcester railroad came into collision on 
Wednesday evening. No lives lost. 


Reuter ror Ineranp. We should be glad, if 
our limits permitted, to keep a record of all that is 
doing for the relief of the famishing in Great Britain. 
We hope that by and by, a fall and accurate account 
of this national charity will be published: it will 
form a bright page in the history of our times. ‘The 
following we eopy from the Mercantile Journal. 








Revier ror IRELAND anv ScorLanp.— 
There is an excellent feeling abroad on the subject 
of the famine in Ireland and Scotland. The people 
in this country begin to realize that there is a nation 
actually starving, dying by inches for want of food, 
and that we have the means to alleviate their dread- 
ful condition. Meetings are held in almost every 
town, to devise measures for their relief, and an 
amount in money or in bread stuffs and clothing, will 
be sent across the water, which will be honorable to 
this country, and reflect credit on human nature. 

The Treasurer has also received the following 
gratifying letter from one of our business firms, which 
shows the deep feeling that pervades the community. 

Boston, Feb. 25th, 1847. 

J. InGersott Bownpirtcnu, Esq., Treasurer,— 
Sir: The journeymen employed in our Factory have 
given ninety-two dollars and eighty-five cents of 
their earnings on Monday last, to assist in the pur- 
chase of food for the destitute poor in Scotland and 
Ireland—to which we add $107 15. 

Enclosed, please find our check on the State Bank 
for the amount, $200. 

We are respectfully, your serv’ts, 
Henry N. Hooper & Co. 


- We also learn that the interesting Laura Bridg- 
man, at the Perkins Asylum at South Boston, who 
is deaf, dumb and blind, bat whose heart is rich in 
affection and benevolence, has contributed a sum 
sufficient to purchase a barrel of flour for the desti- 
tute Irish 

A gentleman in this city, well known for his phi- 
lanthropic feelings and exertions, received a few 
days since, one dollar from a person in a town in the 
interior, to be sent to the starving Irish. The same 

entleman received yesterday the following letter 
oes a distant town in another State, which 1s cred- 
itable to the feelings of the writer, a poor woman 
who earns her livelihood by her needle. She has con- 
tributed her mite: 


“§ » Feb. 22, 1847. 

Sir,—In looking over a Boston paper I saw there 
had been a meeting at Faneuil Hali to consider the 
best way to alleviate the distress that now exists in 
Ireland. I here enclose a five dollar note. It would 
delight me much if I had five hundred to send to the 
Lord’s poor, but the ‘widow’s mite’ will be accept- 
ed. lam over sixty, and have nota dollar but what 
I earn with my needle. The Lord will bless you 
for your Christian conduct in striving to ameliorate 
the sufferings of your fellow creatures. I hope this 
will come to hand safe. I would have sent it earlier, 
but it was not convenient. If it comes too late to 
send to Ireland, you will make use of it in any wa 
your superior jadgment dictates. Will it be i 
ing too much upon your kindness to let your servant 
call at Mrs. ,H place, merely to say that 
Mr. has received a letter fron? S . 
Excuse the word servant—I am English. 

Allow me, Sir, tosubscribe myself, 


With due respect, 























Turse Resorves have been passed unamiously 
by the Massachusetts Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


Resolved, unanimously, Tat the Legislature of 
Massachusetts views the existence of human slavery, 
within the limits of the United States,as a great ca- 
lamity: an immense moral and political evil, which 
ought to be abolished as soon as that end can be 
properly and constitutionally attained; and that its 
extension should be uniformly and earnestly opposed 
by all good and patriotic men throughuut the Union. 

Resolved, unanimously, That the people of Mas- 
sachusetts will strenuously resist the annexation of 
any new territory to this Union, in which the insti- 
tution of slavery is to be tolerated or established: 
and the Legislature, in behalf of the people of this 
Commonwealth, do hereby solemnly protest against 
the acquisition of any additional territory, without 
an express provision, by Congress, that there shall 
be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in such 
territory, otherwise than for the punishment of 
crime. 

Resolved, That His Excellency the Governor be 
requested to transmit a copy of the foregoing Re- 
solves to each of the Senators and members of the 
House of Representatives of this Commonwealth, in 
the Congress of the United States. 


Hints ror Pianists. Have your piano-forte 
tuned at le ist four times in the year, by an experi- 
enced tuner. If you allow it to go too long without 
tuning, it usually becomes flat and troubles a tuner 
to stay at concert pitch, especially in the page 
Never place the instrument against an outside wall, 
or in a cold, damp room, particularly in a country 
house; there is no greater enemy to a piano-forte 
than damp. Close the instrament immediately after 
you practice; by leaving it open dust fixes on the 
sound board and corrodes the movements, and if in 
adamp room the strings soon rust. Should the 
piano-forte stand near or opposite to a window, 
guard if possible against its being opened, especially 
on a wet or damp day, and when the sun is on the 
wiadow draw the blind down. Avoid putting me- 
tallic or other articles on or in the piano-forte; such 
things frequently cause unpleasant vibrations, and 
sometimes injure the instrument. The more equal 
the temperature of the room, and the less the soft 
pedal is used, the better the piano will stand in tune. 

{Musical World. 


The Government of Bavaria has permitted, as an 
especial favor to the editors of a Bavarian journal, to 
receive copies of English, French and German news- 
papers, which are refused admission into the king- 
dom; but they compel them not to Jet them go out 
of their office a single moment, and that they will 
not _ them to be read, except by those who 
need them in editing the paper. Moreover, they 
eannot keep these journals more than twelve hours 
in their hands, but mast return them to the Govern- 
ment censors. So much for the liberties of the press 
in Germany. 


In Etkerfeld, four hundred and thirty-eight fami- 
lies, most of them in comfortable circumstances, 
have resolved upon emigrating to the United States. 
It is expected that, this year, the emigrations from 
Germany will be more considerable than in any pre- 
ceding year, In several parts of Germany, whole 
villages are preparing to emigrate. In others, the 
people are seeking to dispose of their property, in 
order to carry it to the United States. he all parts, 
a frightful degree of distress prevails. Government 
does what it cun; but its efforts are powerleas in its 
attempts to relieve so much distress. 


Russia, Austria and Prussia have addressed a col- 
lective note to the Canton of Berne, as the principal 
Canton of the confederacy. In this note, they prom- 
ise the Republic the continuation of their friendly 
relations, so long as she will respect, both in letter 
and spirit the tay | of 1815. ‘This is equivalent to 
saying that they do not wish to have Switzerland 
make any change in her Constitation; or, in other 
words, that they wish to prevent her from attending 
to her own affairs. ‘To this strange and imperious 
communication, the Council of Berne has answered: 
‘That such political questions concern Switzerland 
alone—that the Council of Berne has no account to 
render of its acts to any other than Switzerland—and 
that it was firmly ined to maintain the inde- 


interference. This energetic r has been re- 
ceived t the country by the warmest dem- 








onstrations of approval. 


of the country, and would suffer no foreign |" 


Tue Liserty or THE Press 1n WurtEem- 
BURG. The Wartemburg Chamber of Deputies 
has recently shown, in its session of January, a re- 
— of ag osm which shows how 

eneral and ra has been the progress of general 
fone beyond the Rhine. The censorship vay ex- 
cluded from the journals the news of the resolutions 
adopted by several municipal councils, who have 
resolved to bold public sessions. The deputy Romer 
has complained of it in very strong terms, and the 
debate has turned upon the fundamental dangers of 
the abuse of the censorship. Another deputy, M. 
Duvernoy, presented at length a motion to solicit 
from government an immediate declaration that 
should be of a nature to remove the apprehensions 
of the Chamber upon the subject of the censorship. 
This resolution moreover declared that the Chamber 
of Deputies could not recognise the legitimacy of any 
such institution, but protested against it as contrar 
to the guarantee inserted in their constitution. This 
proposition was supported with energy on all sides 
and voted by unanimous acclamations. The Presi- 
dent once more demanded: Is any one opposed to 
the motion? If no one opposes, it will be presumed 
to be unanimously adopted. A general silence fol- 
lowed his question. ‘The President then deciared 
that the whole Chamber had pronounced against the 
censorship, and had demanded from their govern- 
ment the liberty of the press. The unanimous 
agreement of the Representatives of Wurtemburg in 
80 grave a matier, has created the greatest sensation 
in Germany. 


Weattu or PxirapeLpura City anp 
County. Philadelphia can boast of a vast amount 
of wealth in the real and personal property of the 
city and county alone, without counting the immense 
amount invested in trade and commerce, and the 
heavy stocks of goods in the stores and warehouses 
of the city. The following is an exhibit of the as- 
sessed value of the real and personal property of the 
city and county, as retarned to the State Seam 
ment: 


Real estate $105,939,405 
Horses and cows 417,467 
Personal property 1,574,681 
Furniture (above $300) 2,608,117 
Carriages 163,463 
Emoluments of office 173,177 
Money at interest 21,019,336 
Watches, (about) 100,000 
$131,995 ,646 

: [Philad. Ledger. 


The city of Perigeuz has been the scene of great 
commotion, growing out of the folly of its Bishop. 
M. Freytand, the Dean of the Bar of that city, who 
by his probity and disinterested benevolence had 
won the enviable name of the ‘poor man’s advo- 
cate,” died suddenly. In the absence of his sons, a 
few friends undertook the management of his funeral. 
But the bishop prohibited the performance of any 
religious rites, and shut the doors of the church 
against the mortal reustins of M. Freytand, under the 
pretence that he had never recanted his oath of fi- 
delity to the civil constitution of clergy, taken when 
a priest. He was inexorable to all the remonstrances 
made tohim. ‘The mayor felt compelled to inter- 
fere, the prefect sustaining him and placing a com- 
pany of the line at his disposal, and insisted upon 
the funeral taking place upon the 17th. A young 
ecelesiastic sought to exclude them from the church, 
and to close the doors, but he was prevented by the 
soldiery, and he contented himself with simply pro- 
testing. When the funeral entered the church in 
the midst of # nutmerous crowd, they found the altars 
stripped of all their ornaments, the tabernacles were 
empty and open. The services took place in the 
midst of the greatest order and the deepest solemni- 
ty, although more than four thousand citizens 
thronged the church. In the evening a crowd col- 
lected on the square in front of the bishop’s palace, 
with evident designs against him, bat the police were 
vigilant, the authorities responding to the ill-will of 
the bishop by protecting him, and the crowd dis- 
persed. 


A New CarHeprat The Indiana State Sen- 
tinel says that the Roman Catchlic Bishop of India- 
na has purchased valuable property to a considerable 
extent, on the outskirts of the city of Indianapolis, 
on which he intends to erect a splendid Cathedral. 

In additien to this, the President and Holy Broth- 
ers of Notre Dame du Lac Seminary, at South Bend, 
we understand, will move the principal branch of 
said Institution to this city. Already has brother 
Joseph, deputed for that purpose, made arrangemens 
for purchasing one of the most eligibie sites in this 
vicinity, being jast on the outskirts of the city, on 
high and commanding ground, with very considerabe 
improvements, such as buildings, 15 acres cleared, 
with orchards, &c. This location is one of the very 


best, in our opinion, in the coentry. [Louisville 
Transcript. 
Corn. Thirty thousand bushels have recent- 


ly been purchased near Springfield, Ohio, at 25 
cents per bushel. 

Indian curn is worth two dollars and sixteen 
cents a bushel in England, and but little more 
than nine cents in Illinois. 


MARBLEHEAD Enterprise. We are glad to 
notice inthe Salem Gazette, an account of efforts 
by the enterprising citizens of Marblehead, to intro- 
duce the manufacture of cordage and ship building 
in thattown. The misfortunes of the fishing busi- 
ness, and especially the late deplorable loss of life 
among those engaged in it, have watarally turned the 
attention of many citizens to the subject of seeking 
new channels of enterprise. A cordage company 
has been incorporated with a capital of $60,000.— 
When in operation they will give employment to a 
large number of hands. They expect to manufac- 
ture about three tons of cordage ina day. As Mar- 
blehead is ‘said to have peculiar facilities for ship 
building, it is in contemplation, we understand, to 
establish a ship yard. May success attend ‘heir 
efforts. 

Accounts from Constantinople, dated Jan. 13th, 


announces that the Circassians have gained a brill- 
iant victory over the Russians. 








OFFICE 
OF THE MINISTRY AT LARGE, 
NO. 2 SCHOOL STREET, 
OVER MESSRS. TICKNOR & CO’S BOOKSTORE. 
Open from 9 to 10, A. M., and 12 to 2 P. M., and again at 4. 
Order Box in the door. 
ji6 tf 





§GREV. CHARLES SPEAR will preach on the 
Proper Treatment of Criminals in the Unitarian Church 
in Somerville, next Sabbath, in the afternoon, and on 
Capital Punishment in the evening. mh6 





§G The QUARTERLY CHARITY LECTURE 
will be preached in the Old South Church, To-morrow 
Evening, at 7 o’clock. mh6 

{0G The CAMBRIDGE MINISTERIAL ASSO- 
CIATION will meet at Mr Hodges, in Cambridge, on 


Tuesday, the 9th of March. , 
mh6 WM. NEWELL, Scribe. 











MARRIAGES. 





In this city, William: P. Sheffield, Counsellor at 
Law of Fall River, to pe Lillias. W. daughter of 
Sa 1 Sanford, Esq. of this city. 

In Cambridge, ath ult., by Rev. B. I. Lane, Mr. 
Anson J. Stone, of C. to Miss Mary A. Lane of Brigh- 
ton. 

Ta Danvers, Mr. Nathaniel M. Hooper of Boston, 
to Miss Emily E. Goldsmith. 

In Haverhill, Mr. Charles H. Morse of Roxbury to 
Miss Emily A. Stanford of Munroe, Me. : 

In Albany, Mr. Edward Chase of Salem, to Miss 
Lucy Whitney of Westminster. 

In Albany, 24th ult., Mr. James E. Russell, to Miss 
Susan Patterson, both of ——. 

In New York, 10th ult., Mr. Sullivan S. Wilcox of 
New York to Miss Adeline A Dodge of Hamilton, 
me adodats asth ult., Mr William R. Ellis, of 
Boston, to Miss Mary Jane, daughter of Capt, Na- 
thaniel Webster of Amesbery . 

In Worcester, 25th ult., Mr Ransom Richards to 
Miss Harriet A. Flagg ; Mr Levi B. Flagg to Miss 
Mary Harrington. 














is ci inst., atthe residence of Thomas 
R. Sewall f ‘ aie Abigail Sewall, relict of the late 
Chief Justice Sewall, 80. 

On Sunday last, Edward Holbrook, Esq., 74. Mr. 
H. was one of the oldest merchants in Boston, having 
transacted business on Long Wharf for about half a 
century. He was among our most worthy and re- 


Pat a poprenpen from Marseilles to Gibralter, 
Capt. Abner Goodhue, of Salem, 47, master of bark 
Merlin, of Boston. 

o. oa J a nee Uy me hg 

n Waltham, Mrs Betse 87. 

In South Yarmouth, 11 mim 2 Judah Crowell, 





27, a graduate at Harvard University ia the class of 
1844. 


In Hyannis, 26th ult., Mrs Mary A., wife of D. P. 


x, 29. 

In Orono, Me., 22d ult., Paul Dudley, Esq., of Mil- 
ford, Me., a native of Roxbury, and a soldier of the 
revolution. He was inthe battle of Lexington, and 
ae ag in erecting the fortifications on Dorchester 

eights. 

In South Boston, 27th ult., of consumption, Mrs 
Sarah L., wife of Edward S. Hudson, 31. 

In West Cambridge, 26th ult., Mrs Rebecca,widow 
of the late Jonathan Whittemore, 70. 

In Hanson, Linas Perkins, 49. 

In Andover, Dustin Sleeper, 27. 

In Portsmouth, N. H. Mr Henry Nowell, 29. 

In Lynn, very suddenly, Josiah. Eaton, 63, formerly 
of Framingham. 








WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


House Furnishing Store. 
LINEN SITEETINGS. 


ENJAMIN & E. JACOBS & CO., NO. 35 TRE- 
MONT ROW, a few doors north of Tremont 
House, have received by the late arrivals, their Spring 
supply, 300 PIECES OF LINEN SHEETING, viz: 
9-8, 5-4, 7-4, 8-4, 9-4, 10-4, 11-4 and 12-4 wide.— 
These Goods, being of their own importation, will be 
found of a very superior fabric. They ully in- 
vite their customers and purchasers generally, to exam- 
ine the assortment. Abe, it received a great variety 
of fresh imported HOUSEKEEPING ARTICLES, 
of the latest styles. As their store is entirely devoted 
to LOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, purchasers can 
rely on getting the very best fabrics—and the Linen 
Stock particularly warranted free from all admixture 
of Cotton. All of which will be sold at the lowest mar- 
ket prices. mh6 





] ITTELL’S LIVING AGE, No. 147, 12 1-2 cents; 
4 Emigration from Great Britain to Virginia; Sla- 
very Retards accumulation of wealth and population; 
Letters on American Slavery; The Sm i last 
fight and death; Sir Walter Scott’s Tombstone; A 
elon, but a Fellow Creature; Story of an Edinburgh 
Sedan Carrier; The Dwarf Nation Idea; ‘Tobacco 
Depot, Liverpool; Gossamer Mitts: Mr. Coleman’s 
Visit to England, 2d article; Visit to Lord Rosse’s 
Telescope; A Rhyme for the Time; Present State of 
Physical Science; Rev. Dr. Scoresby and Factory 
Girls in England; Woman’s Courage; Three English 
Midshipmen in Mexico; Correspondence, Poetry, 
Seraps, &c. 
o Published every week at six dollars a year, by 
LITTELL & PAYSON, 
mh6 165 Tremont street. 
R. WHITE’S EULOGY ON PICKERING. 
Eulogy on John Pickering, LL. D., President of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences; delivered 
before the Academy, Oct. 28th, 1846, by Daniel Apple- 
ton White, Fellow of the Academy. Published by or- 
der of the Academy, S8vo. 
Published and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 
134 Washington, opposite School street. mh6 








IFE OE JOHN FOSTER. The Life and cor- 
respondence of John Foster, edited by 1. E. Ry- 
land, with notices of Mr. Foster as a preacher and a 
companion, by John Sheppard, author of ‘Thoughts on 
Devotion, etc., etc. 
Fresh supply just received by JAMES MUNROE 
& CO., 134 Washington, opposite School street. 
mh6 





ANTED, No. 7. Those subscribers who have 
done with their copy of the Christian Register 
for Feb. 13th, No 7 of this volume, will do a favor to 
the publisher by forwarding it through the mail, to the 
address ‘* Christian Register, Boston.” mh6. 





HE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER AND RELIG- 
10\'S MISCELLANY, No CXL, for March, 
1847. Edited by Rev Drs Lamson and Gannett. 
—CONTENTS— 

Art 1. Moral Influence of War; 
2. Man’s Enmity to God; 
3. Conclusion of Plato’s Georgias ; 
4. Writings of George Sand. 
5. Clough’s Select Works; 
6. Peabody’s Sermons on Consolation; 
7. Poetry and Imagination; 
8. Critical Remarks on the Accounts of the 

Transfiguration ; 
9. Poetical Contributions ; 
10. Moreli’s History of the Philosophy of the 
Nineteenth Century ; 

11. Notices of Recent Publications ; 

12. Intelligence, &c. &e. 

Published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 118 Wash- 

ington st. 3t {27 





NEW ENGLISH PERIODICAL. The How- 
A itts Journal, edited by Wm and Mary Howitt, No 
1, for February, contains 6 Engravings. Among the 
contributors to the work will be many who take the 
highest rank as writers both in England and this coun- 
try. 

Terms $2,50 a year. 

Also, just received, the January and February num- 
bers of the Peoples Journal. This periodical is too 
well established to need commendation. It will retain 
nearly the whole of its old list of contributors with the 
exception of the Howitts. 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, Agents for New Eng- 
land, 118 Washington st. is3t {27 





SIUNDAY SCHOOL MANUALS. The attention 
of those interested in Sunday Schools is requested 

to the following Sunday School Manuals published with- 
in a year by CROSBY & NICHOLS. 

Cartee’s Questions on the Four Gospels, in 2 parts. 

Lessons on the Parables of the Savior, by Rev F. D. 
Huntington. 

The Ministry of Christ, with Questions, by Rev T. 
B- Fox, a new and much improved edition. 

A Manual on the Book of Acts, by do. 

Sunday School Singing Book, by E. L. White. 

A new edition of the First Book for Sunday Schools. 

They are also publishers of Phillips’s Service Book, 
two or three editions of which have already been called 
for. Also, Peabody’s Scripture Catechism. They 
have also for sale all the other Manuals in use at the 
publishers’ lowest cash prices. 
Copies furnished for examination, 
£27 is4tostf 118 Washington st. 





UNDAY AFTERNOON READING. Stories 
for Sunday Afternoons, from the Creation to the ad- 
vent of the Messiah, by Susan Fanny Crompton. My 
dear nephews and nieces:—‘*You have often asked me 
to tell you stories on Sunday afternoons, about real peo- 
ple. Now here are the very stories I have told you; 
and a great many more. Turn to it, read it, and study 
it. The most wonderful stories you will find in the 
New Testament, and there you will find the rules-by 
which you, and we all, ace to try to live, speak, act and 
think.”? [From the Introduction. 
1 vol 18mo, price 37 cts. Published and for sale by 
JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington, oppo- 
site School st. £27 

HRISTIAN DOCTRINE. Discourses on Chris- 

tian Doctrine, by Andrew P, Peabody, Pastor of 
the South Church, Portsmouth, N. H. Second edition 
= an introductory lecture on the Scriptures; 1 vol, 
12mo. 

Contents. Lecture 1, The Scriptures; Lecture 2, 
The Divine Nature, Jesus Christ; Lecture 3, Jesus 
Christ; Lecture 4, The Holy Spirit; Lecture 5, Hu- 
man Nature; Lecture 6, Regeneration; Lecture 7, The 
Atonement; Lecture 8, The Atonement. 

Published by JAMES MUNROE & CO., No. 134 
Washington, opposite School street. {27 








Le 
IFE OF WARE. A Memoir of the Life of — 

Ware, Jr., by his brother, John Ware, M. D. with 
2 portraits; 2 vols, 12mo, cloth; 2d edition; price 


$1 50. 

«The Memoir of Mr. Ware, though extremely inter- 
esting for its denominational history, is far more so as 
a beautiful unaffected picture of a good man, and quiet, 
devoted minister, from his youth up.” [London In- 
quirer. 

‘In his own country he was better understood than 
Channing, and it is said in this biography, not in so 
many words, but by implication, that his personal influ- 
ence was greater, whilst, in this country with multitudes 
who never saw him, and who have but a very general 
knowledge of his writings, his name has long been asso- 
ciated with the image of whatever is pure, gentle, de- 
voted, affectionate, a ay and persuasive in a 

r 


minister of Christ.”” [London Prospective Review. 
Published and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 
134 Washington, opposite School street. £27 








HE subscriber will receive into his family several 
children (boys or girls) to be educated intellectu- 


ally and morally. Terms and references given on ap- 
sligatien. . FREDERIC HINCKLEY. 
Leicester, Mass., Feb 20, 1847. tf 





. GREENWOOD’S WORKS. Sermons of 
Consolation, 1 vol; Do. on various subjects, 2 do, 
with a Memoir; Do to Children, 1 wol; Miscellaneous 
Writings, 1 vol. 

For sale by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 118 Washing- 
ton st. is4t {20 





HANNING’S WORKS, aT HALF PRicE. The 
complete Works of Dr Channing, 6 vols, for sale 

at half the original price, full bound in cambric. 

For sale hy CROSBY & NICHOLS, 118 Wash- 

ington st. is4t {20 





Canes STATE AND CHURCH. The 


State in its Relations with the Church » by W.E. 
Gladstone, Esq., late student of Christ Church, and M. 
P. for Newark; fourth edition, revised and enlarged; 
in two vols. 


For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Wash- 
ington, opposite School st. {20 


R. GANNETT’S DISCOURSE ON JUDGE 
DAVIS. A discourse delivered on occasion of the 








Death of J Davis, by Ezra S. Gannett, D. D. 
Will be published early next week, by CROSBY & 
NICHOLS, 118 Washington st. lt £20 


portant Correction. 
—— SURGERY. 


T having been currently reported that, in consequence 
[Patogenia ts th prope 
in this and foreign countries, I did not intend to prose- 
cute my profession any longer, I take this param 
not only to announce my intention to the « ’ 
also to apologize to my patients and friends for any 
seeming want of attention for the last few months, assur- 
ing them that my profession has ever been uppermost in 
my mind. It now affords me great pleasure to « en 
{ have made arrangements with Mr EpwarD WAR- 
REN of Boston, who has taken c of my patent in 
this country, and with James A. Dorr of London, 
who is my agent for Great Britain and her eolonies; 
and that I am now fully prepared to resume my prac- 
tice. And it is with the grateful sense of my obliga- 
tions, that I announce to my patients, that I have en- 
larged my DENTAL ESTABLISHMENTS, and per- 
fected the manner of doing my work, and that I am in 
the possession of the most valuable inventions that have 
ever been introduced into the ice of Dentistry.— 
A method of overcoming pain in EXTRACTING 
TEETH oe dental operations, and in sur- 
mounting difficulties usually attending the wearing of 
artificial teeth, such as moving about, lacerating the 
jaws, impairing the speech, causing bad breath, not aid- 
ing in mastication, and to the great mortification of the 
patient, constant! ing down, has been an object of 

desire in sion from an early period. I 
have devoted several years to this important branch, 
and a triumph over these difficulties, as accomplished 
by my present inventions, cannot but be hailed as an 
important auxilliary to the comfort and happiness of 
mankind. 


W. T. G. MORTON, 19 Tremont Row. 





The fullowivg extracts are from late London Publica- 
Ons: — 

Dr. Boott says, in a letter to the London Lancet, speak- 
ing of an extract from the opening address of the lon. Ed- 
ward Everett. “I am infurmed by Dr. Morton, that he 
had employed it in several hundred cases of Dentistry. I 
understand that great confidence is placed in this discov- 
ery. It seems not easy to overrate its importance.”—Dr. 
Robert Liston, the eminent surgeon, in a letter to Dr. 
Boott says: “Itis a fine thing for operating surgeons ”— 
James A. Dorr to the Londow Lancet says: “J canzot see 
why the individual who, by his skill and industry invents 
or discovers the means of annihilating human suffering, ia 
not fully as much entitled to compensation, as he who 
inakes an improvement in the manufacture of woolen or 
other fabrics.”—From the London Lancet: “The realiza- 
tion of such an object cannot but rebound to the great 
merit and reputation of the discoverer, Dr Morton, of Bos- 
ton, America, and to the honor of the profession to which 
he belongs.”—From the London Observer: “I entertain 
the most confident hopes that at Jast a means has been 
provided which is beyond all fear of failare.”—From Amer- 
ican Publications: “Dr. J. C. Warrensays, “Let me con- 
clude by congratulating my professioual brethren on the ac- 
quisition of a mode of mitigating human suffering.”—Dr. 
George Hayward says: “No ill consequences followed.”— 
The Boston Medical and Surgical Journal: “It is solely 
in the hands of a gentleman of high professional attain- 
ments.”—Dr. Cox, of New York, says: “Such an improve- 
ment cannot fail to interest every man of common human- 
ity.” And again, “It is certainly a great boon to suffering 
humanity.”—Dr. Bigelow says: “An efficient agent for 
this purpose has at length been discovered,” also, “One of 
its greatest fields is the mechanical art of Dentistry.” 

Dr. Kimball, Dentist, New York, says: “For my own 
part, I believe the discovery to be one of very great value, 
and I shall do what I can to extend its benefits in the 
city.” Salem Gazette says: “‘We take pleasure, unsolicit- 
ed by Dr. Morton, in calling attention to a most important 
discovery of his, which seems to mark out a new era in 
the history ofour race.” “We think it will make our phys- 
ical life, in the nineteenth century, of more value than it 
has ever been befure.” New York Herald says: “lt is a 
wonderful, most wonderful discovery!” Newark Daily 
Advertiser says: “The exhibition was successful in prov- 
ing what Dr. Morton claims. To him is the credit due.” 
Dr. Bigelow, in the Medical and Surgical Journal, says:— 
“Ifany plan were to have been devised for promoting the 
comfort of the race, it would have been difficult to suggest 
one so wide in its application.” “No one can doubt that 
an inestimable discovery has been made.” Buffalo Medi- 
cal Journal says: “Assuredly the discovery is perfectly 
safe, and scarcely less prominent than that of vaccination 
by Jenner.” Albany Daily Knickerbocker says: “God 
bless the inventor of this last gift to man!” Dr. Marsti’s 
Clinique: “This is certainly a discovery interesting in the 
highest degree to the profession, as it is of importance to 
mankind!” eoptf £20 


SUPERIOR FAMILY LINENS. 
Benjamin & E. Jacobs & Co, 


NO. 35 TREMONT ROW, 
(A few doors North of the Tremont House,) 
AVE this day opened (received by the Tarolinta,) 
acomplete assortment of 

7-8, 4-4, & 9-8 SHIRTING LINENS. 
These Linens are of their own importation, put up ex- 
pressly for their trade, and are the old fashioned styles, 
viz: manufactured from hand spun yarn, grass-bleached, 
soft dressed, and very stout fabric. Families and oth- 
ers in want of an article that can be depended upon for 
durability, and free from all admixture of cotton, are re- 
spectfully invited to examine the assortment. 

Also, a quantity of extra fine, both light and heavy 
fabric, expressly for collars and bosoms of shirts. 

B. & E. J. & CO. always keep on hand an assort- 
ment of light fabric Linens, which ap; cheap to all 
customers who prefer them to the hervy styles. All of 
which will be sold at the very lowest market prices, 
either at wholesale or retail. isdt {13 
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RENTHAM ACADEMY. The Spring Term 

will commence Tuesday, the 9th of March, and 

continue eleven weeks, followed by a vacation of two 
weeks. 

This Institution is designed to fit young men for Col- 
lege, and to qualify the student for any department in 
life he may be called to fill. The course of instruction 
will be thorough and systematic, consequently those not 
intending to give their entire attention to the school, 
whilé members, are advised not to make application for 


admission. 
L. ALLEN KINGSBURY. 
SETH DEWING, JR. 
Atis {13 
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TIRISTIAN HYMNS; FOR PUBLIC AND PRI- 

VATE WORSHIP. Compiled by a Committee 

of the Cheshire Pastoral Assoviation. ~ Ninth Edi- 
tion. 

‘I'he publishers respectfully ask attention to this new 
Collection of Hymns for the Societies of the Unitarian 
denomination. The highest commendations have been 
bestowed upon it by those by whon: it has been examin- 
ed, and who are qualified to judge ot its value. 

As an evidence of the estimation in which the ¢ Chris- 
tian Hymns’ is sheld, we are permitted to give the fol- 
lwing: 

{ Rnerect from a letter by i; Dr. Francis, of Cam- 
wage - 

‘I have looked through the !ook with great satisfac- 
tion; and I feel that our community are under much ob- 
ligation to‘the Committee vo! the Cheshire Pastoral 
Association’ for the very valuable contribution to the 
1 eauty and interest of public worship. I find in your 
collection many hymns that are new to me, and—what 
* ‘hould hardly have expected—are likewise among the 
. est tnat I nave ever seen. The selection is made with 
:reat good taste, and wit a iaudgment that happily pro- 
vides some fitting strain of sacrec poetry for every oc- 
casion and subject. The number of hymns is large, but 
1 think none tee large; and it is surprising how few 
jvor ones there are among sO many.” 

The following Societies have introduced the ‘ Chris- 
tian Hymns’ into their Clurches:— 


Broadway Society, South Boston, Mass. 

Rev. Mr. Stearns’s do, Hingham, Mass 

Rev. Mr. Coe’s do, East Medway, Mass. 

Rev. C. Palfrey’s do, Barnstable, Mass. 
hapel, Taunton, Mass. 

» Hopkinton, Mass. 

Rev. Mr. Leonard’s Society, Dublin, N. B 

Rev. Mr. Livermore’s do, ne, N. H 

Rev. Mr. Whitewell’s do, Wilton, N. H. 

Rev. Mr. Cutler’s do, Peterboro’, N. H. 

» Pomfret, Vt. 

, Troy, N. Y. 

Rev. C. Bradford’s, Bridgewater, Mass. 

Res. H. Lambert’s, East a Mass. 

Rev. Mr. Tilden’s, Concord, N. H. 

Rev Samuel Barrett’s, Boston. 

Cha; el of the Divinity School, Cambridge 

Rev Mr Fosdick’s, Boston. 

Rev. W. Gilbert, Harvard, Mass. 

Moun: Pleasant Congregational Church, Roxbury. 

Rev Mr Lord’s, Mil ie, Wisconsin. 

Societics about furnishing themselves with Ye 
Books, a:e requested to send to us for copies of the 
above for examination. 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, publishers, 

{20 Stisostf 118 Washington st 
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HAT DO YE MORE THAN OTHERS1— 
Tract of the A. U. A., No 235, for February, by 
Rev F. D. Huntington; price 3 cents. 
Published and for sale by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
118 Washington street, where all the publications of the 
A. U. A. may be had at the lowest prices. * £20 


Mutual Benefit Lite Insurance Co. 
OFFICE NO 4 STATE STREET, BOSTON. 
HE operations of thie Company are conned to Life 


fe gerne aye 
inciple ; profits beng divided 

among the inated, in proportion to the poomium paid 
, ‘The Premium, if 50, be paid, offe fourt 
Ber ol Soe bel onder 
months, with interest, subject to assessinent at 60 
days notice, or it may be paid half yearly, qumrterly of 


Policy holders participate in the whole amount of the 
ts, there being no proprietary interest of loan to 
benes any portion thereof." 


selves, for the protection of creditors. 
No risk will be taken on’ any one life, exceeding 


No personis liable beyond the amount of his premium. 
Whole number of Policies issued, 2589 
Whole amount of Premiums received, | S7A1 284 
Clergymen and ional men Hy, Merchants 
and Traders, Civil, Military and Naval + anid 
persons in every station in society, —_ secure to thei¥ 
families, in the event of death, a support, 
by making, with this Institution, a small investment for 
an insurance upon their lives. 
The Directors have permission to refer to Robert G. 
Shaw, Esq., Messrs. J. E. Thayer & Bro., Johnson, 
Sewall & Co., G. 8. Hillard, Esq., H. Inches, Jr. ‘ 
Hon. Stephen Fairbanks, Hon. John G. Rogers, J. W. 
Paige, pes C. W. Cartwright, Esq., Samuel A. Ap- 
pieton, Esq. 
All necessary information will be furnished by 
OLIVER BREWSTER, t, 


017 Amis No 4 State st., n 


Nathaniel F. Williams, 


(Late Collector for the Port of Baltimore,} 

AVING resumed his former business at his Fir 
Proof Store, No 14 Bowly’s Wharf, respectfully 

tenders to his friends and the public his services as 4 


COMMISSION AGENT, 


to sell or purchase al! Kinds of Merchandise. gor’ | 
thing that industry and an intimate acquaintance wi 
the growth and prosperity of Baltimore can accomplist 
may be confidently relied upon, to promote the views of 
those, confiding their interests to his care. 
Baltimore December 5, 1846. 
Reference to— 
Hon. Daniet WEBSTER, Bosto 
Joun WitiiaMs, Esq. ¢ meners 
Hon. Joun Davis, Worcester, Mass. 
Hon. James F. Simmons, 
Col. Wu. BLopveGer, 
Gen. Jost1an WHITAKER, 
Messrs. PARMELEE & RODGERS, - 
«“ $Spracuer, Ropinson & Gon New York 
*« Ssipman & AYREs, - 


Hon. Horace Binney, P A 
« Joun SrRoxant, $2 hiladelphia. 


Joun Waxes, Esq. Wilmington, Del. 
Cuarkves B. Penrose, Esq., Lancaster, Pa. 
d5 tf 





Providence, R. I. 





B. F. JAMES, 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
TREMONT, TAZEWELL COUNTY 
ILLINOIS. 
JILL attend to all legal business entrusted to him 
W in the counties of Tazewell, Peoria, Woodford, 
Marshall, McLean, Dewitt, Mason, and Menard. 


Particular attention paid to the collection of Notes 
and Accounts, the payment of Taxes, and purchase and 


| sale of Lands. 


—REFERENCES— 
NaTHAN CASWELL, 
W. H. Leonarp, 
S. C. Dortic, 
R. LANCKENAU, 
Wurtz, Muscrave & Wurtz, Philadelphia. 


New York. 





Hon. J. M. Witviams, Boston, Mass. 

Hon. A. Lincoun, Springfield, Ilinois. 

We tts Cotton, Esq., St. Louis. 

N. Montross, New Orleans, La. 

N. Wricut, Tremont, Illinois. j30 





(Foes The subseribers will give gratui- 
tous advice to the deformed poor and perform such 





surgical operations as may be necessary, on TUESDAYS 
and Fripays, between the hours of 12 and I, at the 
Boston OrtHopepic Institution, 49 Chambers 
street. 

They hope to be able to furnish such mechanical ap- 
pliances as are indispensible in the treatment of defor- 
mities of the human frame, according as the nature of 
their cases and pecuniary circumstances may render 
necessary. 

They may be consulted at their respective offices, 6, 
Belknap and 49 Chambers streets, every day, Sunday 
excepted, from 1 to 2 o’clock, P. M. 

J. B, BROWN,-M. D. 
= BUCKMINSTER BROWN. M. D. 
J 





R. H. J. MARTIN, Surceon Dentist, Nol 
Summer street, has REDUCED HIS PRICES for 
whole sets of Mineral Teeth, with or without gums, 
from $175 to $125 and so in proportion for all other 
operations. He trusts that in thus offering as high a 
perfection of the dental art, as has been attained to, and 
at so great a reduction, he may meet with a liberal en- 
couragement. Dr. M. manufactures the teeth, and ex- 
ecutes all the mechanical part, and refers the public to 
most of the Medical faculty, as well as to many of our 
most esteemed clergymen and citizens. is8m n21 





OYES’S TRANSLATIONS. 1. Anew Trans- 
— of the oe + ny tes: with an nag 

tion and Notes, chie xplanatory, Geo " 

Noyes, D. D., Second Edition, 12mé. by - 

. A new Translation of the Book of Job, with an 

Introduction and Notes, chiefly Explanatory, Second 

Ed'‘tion, 12mo. 

3. A new Translation of the Hebrew Prophets, ar- 

ranged in Chronological order, with Notes, &c., in 

Three Volumes, Second Edition, t2mo. 

4. A new Translation of the Proverbs, Ecclesiastics, 

and the Canticles, with Introductions and Notes, chief- 

ly Explanatory, 1 vol. 12mo. 

Published and for sale, by JAMES MUNROE & 

CO., 134 Washington, opposite School St. j30 





EW MANUAL FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS.— 
N Scripture Truths in Questions and Answers, for 
the Sunday Schools and Families. ‘Thy word is a 
lamp unto my feet, and a light unto my path.” 

‘Phis little manual is conceived on an excelent plan, 
and executed with ability. It forms a valuable ad- 
dition to our stock of Sunday School s, and will, 
we hope, be widely adopted. The author has thrown 
the book into the hes of question and answer, the an- 
swer being for the most part in Scripture language; so 
that, while the child is receiving his religious instruc- 
t'on in a methodical manner, he is at the same time 
storing up in his memory the most ant passages of 
the Old and New Testaments.’ [Christain Examiner. 

Published, and for. sale by J. MUNROE & CO., 
134 Washington street. {6 





|S coimecgers np LECTURES. Lectures to young. 
men on the cultivation of the mind, the formation ° 
character and the conduct of life, by Rev. Abiel Abbot 
Livermore. " 
Livermore’s second edition, t6mo, cloth, price 50c. 
Published and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 
134 Washington, opposite School street. fe 





ECENT PUBLICATIONS.  Cheistianity, the 

deliverance of the Soul and its Life by the author of 
Martyria,with an introduction by Rev F. D. Huntington, 
87% cents; Christian Consolations, Sermons desi to 
furnish comfort and pea to the afflicted yy ndrew 
P. Peabody, 312 s; Hymns, Songs and ables, for 
Young People, by Mrs. EB. L. Follen; Phe Temper- 
ance Cause, a Discourse by Rev Dr. Gannett, 324 cents ; 
Lessons on the Parables of the Savior, by Rev F. D. 
Huntington, a new edition; Thoughts selected from the 


Writings of Rev Dr ’ 
eal CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
j23 3 288 Washington street. 





[ got, id SUBJECTS. Last thoughts on Im- 
t Subjects, in three parts: 
1. Man’s Liability to Sin. 
2. Supplemental Illustrations. 
* 3. Man’s Capacity to Obey. 
By Noah Worcester, D. D. 
To roe Heaps oF Famities. Forms of Morning 
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POETRY. 








THE STAR AND THE CHILD. 


A maiden walked at eventide 
Beside a clear and placid stream, 
And smiled, as in its depths she saw 
A trembling star’s reflected beam. 


She smiled unti! the beam was lost, 
As "cross the sky a cloud was driven; 
And then she sighed, and then forgot 
The star was shining stil! in heaven. 


A mother sat beside life’s stream, 
Watching a dying child at dawn, 
And smiled, as in its eye she saw 
A hope that it might still love on- 


She smiled until the eyelids closed, 
But watched for breath until the even; 
And then she wept, and then forgot 
The child was living still in heaven. 
[Tribuae. 





A SISTER’S LOVE. 


More constant than the evening star 
Whick wildly beams above— 
Than diadem—oh! dearer far 
A sister’s gentle love! 


Brighter than dew-drop on the rose, 
Than Nature’s smile more gay— 

A living fount, which ever flows, 
Steeped in /ove’s purest ray. 


Gem of the heart! Life’s gift divine, 
Bequeathed us from above, 

Glad offering at affection’s shrine— 
A sister’s holy love! 

















MISCELLANEOUS. 








For the Register. 
TALES OF THE CHURCH: NO- Xf. 


OLDCASTLE, LORD COBHAM. 


a. dD. 1413-1418. 


King Henry the Fifth held his Court at Ken- 
elworth. The solemnities of mourning for his 
royal father were now over, as well as those 
which the young monarch had commanded in hon- 
or of his father’s predecessor, the unhappy Rich- 
ard. The nobles had beheld with astonishment 
the change which had taken place in the charac- 
——- hitherto dissipated prince. The chief 
juste, against whom he had been supposed to 
cherish deep resentment, not only retained his 
office, but appeared high in the favor of the king. 
No other councillors however exercised an influ 
ence over the royal mind equal to that enjoyed 
by the dignitaries of the church. As was natur- 
al in such a case of sudden conversion, Henry 
appeared to regard his spiritual advisers as the 
authorized expounders of wisdom, human and 
Divine. Happy had it been for England and 


France, for that generation and for the succeed- } 


ing one, had they exercised their power in a 
manner more becoming the ministers of the 
Prince of Peace. 

The public audience for the day was over, and 
the king in his private cabinet was engaged in 
conversation with the Archbishop Arundel. 

“‘Be assured, my reverend lord,’’ said the 
monarch, as the conference terminated, ‘‘that 
we will yield no countenance to these pestilen- 
tial heresies. But I yet trust that one so wor- 
thy as a statesman anda soldier, will not be 
found irreclaimable. If he be, i leave him in 
your hands. Your blessing, my lord: and re- 
member us in yeur holy meditations. 

The attendant chamberlain. when the Arch- 
bishop had withdrawn, announced that the Lord 
Cobham was, according to command, in waiting. 

He was admitted, and the king, with some 
‘agitation mingled with the gravity of his man- 

ner, raised him as he knelt. There was sad- 
ness, mixed with respectful firmness on the 
countenance of the noble, as he stood to hear the 
words of his sovereign whose import he wel! di- 
vined. He was yet in the strength of manhood, 
though beyond its prime, with a form and bear- 
ing becoming his reputation as ‘‘one of the brav- 
est men and best officers in England. 

“*We have sent for you, my lord,”’ said the 
king, ‘‘of our love to yourself and to your house, 
that we might learn by personal conference with 
yourself, rather than by harsher and more formal 
means, the truth of charges that are brought 
against you. We have not forgotten the ser- 
vices of Sir John Oldcastle, and your marriage 
with the heiress of the house of Cobham, gives 
you another claim on our kindness, of which this 
conference shows that we are not unmindful.”’ 

‘It is worthy of a right noble and gracious 
prince,’’ replied the baron; ‘‘and I beseech your 
grace to believe, that if John Oldcastle has been 
found faithful in the past, he isa not less faithful 
now. Can any accuse me of an unduteous 
thought towards my sovereign!" 

**Not against us, my lord,” said Henry, ‘but 
you are charged with rebellion against the King 
of heaven. . 
quire into the growth of heresy report that the 
chief cause of its alarming inerease is the patron- 
age given to it by the lord Cobham. You have 
encouraged clerks from Oxford and elsewhere, 
they say, to spread the errors of Wickliffe 
through the realm. From Canterbury, from 


The commissioners appointed to en- 


London, Rochester and Hereford, we hear of 


preachers of Lollardry maintained by you; and 
you are charged with having copied with your 
own hand, ard caused to be copied and circulat- 
ed by others, the writings of Wickliffe himself.” 

‘May I remind my sovereign, that his own 
noble grandsire, John of Gaunt, held this same 
John Wickliffe dear! [ have heard that when 
the Archbishop Courtenay would have brought 
the priest to trial, the duke interposed his au- 


thority, and suffered them not to touch a hair of 


his head.”* 
“It is not for us, lord Cobham, to be guided 
in all things by reverence for the departed. 


fered by fire.” 
‘*And John of Cobham is to be the next.”’ 


“No, my lord,” said Henry, hasyly, and with 
quivering lip; ‘*I cannot think that one who owns 
the best blood in England can persevere in main- 
taining these doctrines of the base rabble, who 
clamor against the Pope as they dc against all 


dignities. Admit that you have fallen into error; 
the reverened bishops tell us that since we have 
given our time to divine studies, we have profit- 
ed somewhat, and are indeed, not an unskilful 
champion. We would fain try if we cannot 
@uin, by favor of the blessed saints, such a vie 


tory over the arguments of heresy, as may save 
both body and soul,’’ 


at the min-} off well now; another time he may find it a 
; - ; ing, which | hanging matter to wish for treason.’ 
glad vonity and bind. ooliag A be ‘the al- The fallowing night the gates of London were 
prompted this conf a - shut, and the citizens commanded to remain 
i the preliminary to the strong argu: | Siu’, ’ sa 

peas en and fagot. Long did they con- | within their homes. In St. Giles’s fields was 
i ly did the Lord Cobham stationed a large body of men at arms, parties of 
| speak of the meri whom proceeding thence, patrolled the various 
‘the New Testament, which he had been engag- | avenues to the metropolis, securing the persons 
| ed in diffasing,—of the former usurpation of the of all whose appearance awakened suspicion. 
see of Rome, and its recent degradation. Among these patrols however, one at least en- 
| «For seventy years,”’ he said, ‘‘was the seat | countered a formidable resistance ; and a conflict 
- the popes removed from Rome to Avignon, 10 ensued between two parties, each numbering 
| the dominions of the king of France ; and there| some half score men at arms. Already some 
a court was held, entirely subservient to French | had fallen, the leaders were engaged hand to 
influence, and infamous by avarice, licentious-| hand, and the commander of the patrol was 
ness, and every species of corruption ; and now, | struck to his knee by a well directed blow of his 
for more than thirty years, we see a stil] more | opponent, when his party, leaving those with 
degrading spectacle ; a pope at Rome, and one whom each was engaged, sprung to the aid of 
at Avignon, denouncing each other as heretics their chief, with the cry of ‘Rescue the king ; 
and schismatics ; and of late years a third de- | a Henry, a Henry !”” 

nouncing both the others, while the whole@on-; **The king !’’ cried the opposed leader, drop- 
‘test shows that these holy men regard neither | ping the point of his sword. 

the peace of Christendom, the truth, nor their) ‘*Thatis the voice of Cobham,’’ exclaimed 
own honor.”’ : the king; “seize him, seize the heretic and 

‘‘We have heard you through, my lord,”’ said | traitor !”” 

the king in deep displeasure. ‘To such lan- But the adherents of lord Cobham had now 
guage we deign no answer but this. The au- gathered round him, outnumbering those around 
thority of our holy father, Pope Alexander V.| the person of Henry ; and before the contest 
is now acknowledged by nearly all Christendom. | could recommence, he exclaimed, ‘*Let no fur- 
| ‘Lhe unhappy schism in which you so insolently ther blow be struck. I seek not your life, king 
| triumph, is well nigh at an end. Will you sub- Henry; nor would I for my own wrongs have 
| ah: asa good subject and a Christian man, or raised this sword. But in the Tower I have 


| will you perish, here and everlastingly! Take | learnt to know the injured Mortimer,—him 
er lord Cobham, to your answer.” whom king Richard declared to be his heir;— 


The intended convert smiled sadly, 


d much and open : 
eee its of Wickliffe’s translation of 








With a mein of lofty respect, the baron re-| him whom you have kept in bonds that your 
plied, “I ever was a dutiful subject to your maj- | USuTpation may be unquestioned. For his rights 
esty, and I hope ever shall be. Next to God, I and for the liberties of England I strike ;—but 

| profess obedience to my king. But as for the | 9°t against the person of him to whom } once 
'spiritual dominion of the Pope, I never could | have knelt.” 

‘see on what foundation it is claimed, norcan]| The baron and his followérs had withdrawn, 
| pay him any obedience. As sure as God’s word | when the king was joined by the Earl of Exeter, 
is true, to me it is fully evident, that he is the | whom he briefly related his encounter. 

| great Antichrist foretold in holy writ.” ‘Where is the rebel '’ eried the Earl; ‘‘on, | 
| The king spoke not, but frowning, made a|™erry men; a thousand pounds upon his heal!’’ 
signal that he should retire. The subject knelt ‘‘No,”’ said Henry, ‘his plot is now defeated, 
‘on one knee, as to kiss the royal hand, but the | and we are safe. He shall have this chance fot | 
| signal was hastily repeated, and John lord Cob- | !ife; thus we are even ; but woe to him if he 

ham quitted the presence chamber. escapes not now.” 

About eight months after the interview just Four years had passed, and the awful prepa- 
described, there was an unusual stir in Smith- ™@tens of death were again made in Smithfield. 
field. Long before day, numbers of wagons | Betrayed by the fenants of the lord Powis, Cob- 
‘were to be seen, from which their owners were 2 was at last led forth to die. What remains | 
hastily unloading the materials for erecting and | SPall be told in the words of history. ‘*He was | 


furnishing booths for the refreshment of the ex- brought out of the Tower with his arms bound be- | 
hind him,but with acheerful countenance. Arriv- | 


ed at the place of execution, he devoutly fell upon | 











pected multitude. Workmen were busy in pre- 


paring benches, which woula secure a high price 
from those who might be wearied with long his knees, and implored of God the forgiveness 


a a fhe : oe ‘ foie ae 
waiting. Meanwhile, in one wide central space, °! bis enemies. He then stood up, and briefly 


kept clear by officers of the city, preparations addressing the multitude, exhorted them to con- 
| were going on which betokened the nature of the “ue steadfast in the observance of the laws of 
anticipated geene. A strong post was fixed in “0d, a8 contained in the Seriptures ; and sub- 
the ground Attached to which was a ponderous mitted to his fate with the intrepidite of a hero, 
ichain; near this were fagots which men were 2"4 the resignation of a martyr. He was hung 
employed in piling around the stake. Yet amid UP live, by the middle, with iron chains, on the 
all this, as if to deepen the bitterness of death gallows which had been prepared ; under which 


by the mockery of respect, were marks that 
showed the rank of the intended victim. The 
chain that hung against the stake was not of, 
iron, but of gleaming brass; and above, as over | 
the gate of some noble house of mourning, was | 
a hatchment bearing a baron’s coronet. The 
numbers around the guarded area continually in- 
creased, and the shuddering silence with which 
each party as they came, gazed on the porten- 
tous arrangements, gradually yielded to the con- 
fused sounds of a multitude, consisting of per- 
sons of various character and age. The attend- 
ants who had with difficulty kept the central 
ground from the gathering crowd, were now te- 
inforced by a strong party of the city guard, in 
their buff coats and armed with partizans, and 
soon processions of monks, from the monastery 
of Whitefriars, and the abbey of Westminster, 
came with crucifix and sacred banner, chanting 


the penitentia] psalms. These were followed at 
length by a procession of a similar character, 


but more numerous and splendid ; and surround- 


full array of his new dignity, came the Arch- 
bishop Chicheley, the successor of Arundel, and 
the same by whose advice Henry afterwards un- 
dertook his war with France, more favorably 
known to posterity as the founder of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford. Then came in state, the lord 
mayor and other magistrates of the city, and not 
a few of the nobility of the kingdom. 

And now the son had risen, and the vast 
crowd who had assembled to see a fellow man 
die for his belief, waited momentarily the ap- 
pearance of the victim,—when a rumor spread 


a fire being made, he was burned to death.’’ 
S. G. B. 





THE NEW CARPET. 


BY ELLEN ASHTON. 





**How lovely—is it not beautiful! I never 
saw anything haif so elegant—and to think how 
cheap !”’ 

Such were the exclamations of Harry How- 
ard’s young wife. She was standing with her 
husband in a fashionable carpet store, the clerk 
of which had just unrolled a piece of Brussels 
carpeting, saying, 

*‘Now, madame, if you wish a really beauti- 
ful article, here it is; and a price too [ am al- 
most dshamed to name; but we bought the goods 
low and are anxious to close themout. You see 
the superior brillianey of the colors. Indeed, 
ingrain carpetings are going quite out of fash- 
ion; for manufacturers now reserve their best 
patterns for Brussels. Besides, the latter out- 
wears the former, so that, though the first cost 
is higher, in the end the one is no dearer than 
the other.”’ 

Mrs. Howard had intended to purchase an in- 
grain carpeting; her old one had been of that 
kind and she had always thought it quite good 
enough. Her husband was not rich, but his 
business being excellent, he had saved something 
annually, and was in a fair way to lay up a com- 
petence for his old age. Harry Howard's ex- 
actness and rectitade were proverbial; he had 
the reputation of being economical also; so that 
he was very generally regarded asa rising young 
man. 

His wife was a partner, in all respects, suit- 
able for him. She was moderate in her wishes, 
careful in her household, an affectionate wife 
and a provident mother. Harry loved her de- 
votedly, for he thought her as prodent as she 
was kind. But she had her little foibles, as wel] 


from that portion of the throng nearest the Tow- 
er, which as i } , " ; - 

; as it passed from man to man, increas- | +, he proud of her house and furniture. 
ed-evea to wildness the excitement already ex-| As the clerk unrolled the piece of _ beautiful 
isting. A messenger on horseback, easily dis- | Brussels carpet, she felt a sudden and strong de- 


as other folks; and her peculiar weakness was 


The 
evils of Wickliffe’s doctrine had not then shown 
themselves. Thousands had not been drawn 
away to cast off all reverence tothe holy church. | 
The king, my father, acted otherwise; and in 
his reign you well know, the priest ‘Sawtre suf- 


tinguished as a king’s"pursuivant, entered the | SIT© 10 possess It; and his cloquence speedily 
guarded space, and communicated with the/| 
Archbishop. Eagerconversation followed among | 
the ecclesiastics and the magistrates and nobles | 
present; again and again was the pursuivant 
questioned. Meantime the tumult cf inquiry and 
exclamation among the crowd was like the roar of 
the ocean. 
but with this authentic intelligence, different | 
particulars were connected, as it passed rapidly 


shook the objection which prudence had first 
started in her mind. When he had finished she | 
looked wishfully at her husband. 

“It is very pretty,’’ said he. 

**And so cheap !”’ replied his wife. 

**L am telling you the truth,’’ said the clerk 
with emphasis, ‘‘when I declare on my honor 
that we could not import these goods to sell at 


All knew that the prisoner had fled; anything like this price.”” 


‘The ingrain Jooks very dull beside it,”’ said 
the wife; ‘‘but still, perhaps that will do for us 
quite as well as this.” Andghe turned away 


among the excited concourse. Some said that | with a sigh after this effort to resist the tempta- 


the condemned nobleman had forced his way, | tion. 


single handed through the guards; others, that 
some of the keepers of the tower had assisted 
his escape and were also missing ; while others 
again charged the Lieutenant of the Tower him- 
‘self with a betrayal of his trust. Those most 
given to the marvellous asserted, that the evil 
one himself had been seen to bear off the here- 
tic through the air,—whether it might be to tem- 
poral safety or to infernal punishment. Others, 
less superstitious, but scarce less timid, whisper- 
ed that the lord Edmund Mortimer too had fied 
' from the Tower, of which he also had been an 
‘inmate, and that he would strike again for his 
right to the crown. 


“By my troth,” said a gay member of the 
/bowyers’ guild, “‘I care notan he do. There's 
but scant sale of bows and shafts since Shrews- 
| bury field.’’ 
‘Hold in, Humphrey,” said another, ‘‘seest 
| thou not you knave of the Earl of Westmore- 
| land's looking this way! Guard your tongue, 
that ye speak no treason.” 
} ““Nay,”’ replied Humphrey, “I would fight 
| for the king, as long as any man. Did not I 
often ses him when he was prince, in his wild 
disguises '*’ 

**Hold in again, madcap, if ye will not ruin 
yourself,”’ said his former mouitor, while at the 
same moment a violent blow from the man-at- 
arms of lord Westmoreland, had nearly laid 
the incautious speaker on the ground. 

“Nay, no blows, master, thoogh you be a 
lord's man,”’ exclaimed two or three of the by- 
standers. But the man-at-arms heeded them 
little, ‘Let the knave trader take care how he 
speaks again of. kings and lord®@. He has got 





| **Well do as you like, my dear,” replied her | 
| husband; ‘‘l am sure I can trust your good sense. 
| The carpet will cost more than I had thought of 
giving; but then, as you say, it will outwear an | 
ingrain one.”’ 
| “Yes, sir,’ said the clerk, “I know a friend 
who bought an article like this five years ago— 
a different pattern you know, but the same qual- 
ity of goods—and it looks as fresh to-day as/| 
| when it was put down. You could not find an’ 
| ingrain carpet to do that.”’ 
“No indeed,”’ said the wife, looking ingquir- 
ingly at her husband. ! 
| ‘*Well, let us try it,’’ was his reply, for he 
| saw his wife’s heart was set on the purchase, — 
| “It is but fifty dollars more at any rate, and fif- | 
| ty dollars can't break me.” 
Mrs. Howard had not quite satisfied herself! 
, that she had done right, for as she walked home | 
| she said— 


> 
| “I know some will call it useless extravagance 
| but in the long run it is cheaper, you know as | 
| the clerk said. And besides | can soon save it | 
,out of other things. I will manage without a_ 
new silk dress this winter, and my old bonnet | 
will do very rvell with a liule fresh trimming.— 
| Oh '—we shall not feel it by spring.” i 
| ‘The carpet was put down, and then Mrs. | 
Howard declared that it was prettier than ever. 
| It was indeed the proudest day of her life. Not 
en, of her acquaintance a Brussels | 
caipet, and she reflected with considerable com- | 
placency on her superiority. It was her delight | 
| to exhibit it to her female friends, who, actuat-| 
,ed by curiosity, or envy, lost mo time in calling | 
_ to see her new treasure; and she especially” en- 
joyed the triumph it afforded her over one or | 
two, who, hitherto had surpassed her in their | 
style of living. 
The carpet had been down about a month, 
eg one evening Mrs. Howard said to her hus- 
| **Your mother was here to day, my dear, and 
| Was In raptures at our new . She says 
she never saw anything half so handsome. But 
she thinks our chairs entirely too common for it; 


i 





and cane-bottomed chairs with a Brussels carpet 
do look shabby, I confess. Don’t you think so, 
my dear?” + ie ‘ 

“Tam mote than balf of your opinion,’ said 
her busband, ‘‘and thought so from the first.— 
1 wonder what a set of mahogany chairs would 
cost!” 

*-I don t know, indeed. A great deal of mon- 
ey, Ihave no doubt. Mrs. Stetson paid seven 
dollars a piece for hers. We must do without 
mahogany chairs until we get rich.” : 

Though Mrs. Howard said this, it was with a 
sigh. ‘The conversation dropped, nor was the 
subject alluded to for several days. But when- 
ever Mrs. Howard went into the parlor, she 
thought how great an improvement mahogany 
chairs would make; and though at first she re- 
pelled the idea of their purchase as too extrava- 
gant, she finally began to regard it with less 
aversion. One day, however, her husband came 
home— 

‘*My dear,”’ he said, ‘1 saw a set of mahoga- 
ny chairs to day at auction, and they sold very 
cheap, being bid off for less than four dollars a 
piece. 1 almost wish you had been there, for 
if you had liked them, we could have got them 
at a bargain.” 

“What a pity!” said his wife, heaving a pro- 
found sigh. 

From that day the desire of possessing a sett 
of mahogany chairs became an engrossed one 
with Mrs. Howard. Four dollars apiece was 
so very cheap! If she could only obtain such a 
bargain! She attended all the sales and visited 
all the auction rooms! and at last found a sett 
to saither. On the day of the sale she was 
there punctually; but another person seemed 
equally anxious to have the chairs; and so Mrs. 
Howard was furced two pay five dollars a piece 
for them. 

‘*It is a little more than we thought of pay- 
ing,’’ she said. ‘‘But they are very handsome, 
and such 2 bargain! Several were quite disap- 
pointed when they came and found the chairs 
sold. Iam sure I could have sold the purchase 
ata profit. But I don’t regret the cost a bit, 
since they look so beautiful.” 

Harry, as the reader may have guessed, was 
of an easy, good natured disposition, and will- 
ingly yielded to his wife’s opinions. If he felt 
any misgivings atthis departure from economy, 
they soon vanished like his wife's. 

The chairs were scarcely arranged in the par- 
lors, before some visitors suggested how much 
new sofas would improve the rooms, and so 
finally new sofas were bought. Afier this came 
mirrors and pictures; for each new acquisition 
only made Mrs. Howard wish for more. 

The love of display now Became a ruling pas- 
sion with her. Hitherto she had been very well 
contented with her old associates, who were gen- 
erally people in her own rank in life; bat now 


But the severest pang was felt by Mrs. How- 
ard, who, about a month after the failure, met 
one of her fashionable friends in the street, who 
returned her greeting with supercilious hauteur, 
saying to a companion in a tone loud enough to 
be overheard,— 

“IT should have thought that Mrs. Howard 
would not have had the impudence to speak to 
me, after Mr. Howard had defrauded my hus- 
band of so much money. We used to tolerate 
the Howards because they were customers of 
Mr. Green, and gave excellent parties. But it 
seems they were giving parties all the while, on 
other people's money. If there is anything I 
dgtest it is this apinga style of living above one’s 
means. Mr. Green says there ought to be a 
law to put men like Mr. Howard into the peni- 
tentiary.’”’ {Peterson's Magazine. 
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with her increased elegance of her house, she as- 
pired after more fashionable acquaintances.— | 
Visiting their dwellings, she saw furniture more | 
elegant than hers, and to rival them was contin- | 
ually adding some new article to her own rooms; 
so that at length her parlors once so plainly fur- | 
nished, blazed with candlebra mirrors, sofa- tables 
and gilded vases in the most fashionxble styles. | 

Two years after the purchase of the new car-| 
pet, you would scarcely have known Harry’s 
house. His own habits and those of his wife’s| 
had changed als». Formerly his evenings had| 
been spent at, or in a sociable visit to his neigh- | 
bors, where there was neither ceremony noi ex- | 
pense: but now he and his wife were nearly al- | 
ways abroad at some gay party, and when they | 
remained at home it was to entertain a circle of | 
friends with considerable display. The How-| 
ards had got quite out of the sphere they had | 
been bronght upin. They had become involved 





in a round of visiting entertainments and balls.| 330 BOSTON. tf 
Every evening a little party was projected at} ——-———..* ______ 


As we must clear out our Winter Stock to make room 
for Spring manufactures, when we intend to 
have a better and larger assortment of 


READY MADE CLOTHING 


And at Lower Pricrs than can be found at any es-/ 
tablishment in this city. , | 
CLOTHS; CASSIMERES AND VESTINGS, 
BY THE PACKAGE OR AT RETAIL. 

GARMENTS MADE TO ORDER, in the most fashiona- 
ble manner—work, style and fit not surpassed. 

Deavers ix CLoTHiNG will find it for their interest 
to examine this stock, before making their selec- 

tions, as we wil give them BarGains. 


John’ Simmons & Company, 


GF UP.49 
OVER QUINCY MARKET, 


examined the work, since they were made. 


eS 





their house or another, or else seats were taken | \ EMORIA TECHNICA, or, the art of Abbrevi- 
i 


at the theatre for the whole company. Display 
and extravagance had altogether supplanted that 
love of order and economy which had once been 
the characteristic of both Harry and his wife. 


lt was not {without many a misgiving that the | 
young couple continued this new career they had | 


begun; but the truth is, habus of expense are 
more easily acquiredthan got rid of, and their 


new friends were so charming, or so fashionable, | 


and their own vatity was secretly so much pleas- 
ed with the notice they had taken of them, that 
both Harry and his wife soon found their fears 
daily less troublesome, and gave themselves up 
with more and more rest to the pleasures of their 
new mode of life. 

Among the warmest friends Harry possessed, 
was a Mr. Harvy, an old gentleman who had 
grown rich in a small business by slow economy. 
On Harry’s starting out in hfe, Mr. Harvy had 
been active in assisting him pot only with his ex- 
perience but with hispurse. Latterly, however, 
the intimacy between the old gentleman and his 
protege had declined; not from tLe fault of the 
former, however. But Mr. Harvey had ventur- 
ed some expostulations with Harry on his new 


mode of life, which he had not taken in good | 


pait. 


vey’s store with an anxious brow and in consid- 
erable embarrassment asked for the loan of a 
thousand dollars. 

**{ have nothing to lend,’ said the old man 
with a shake of the head. ‘*These are threaten- 


ing times, and every man must leok out for him- | 


self.”” 

Harry colored and turned on his heel. 
he had gone the old gentleman’s wife who hap- 
pened to be in the store at the time said,— 

‘*My dear, | thought you had plenty of money, 


I am sure I saw you send two thousand dollars | 


to the bank since | came in.” 

**So I] did,”’ replied her husband. ‘‘Nor did 
I say I had ne money, 1 only refased to lend. 
And Harry understood me too. It must have 
galled a proud nature like his to ask me for a 
loan, and it galled him stil) more to have a refu- 
sal. But I could not help it. He isin the full 
career to ruin, nor can any assistance save him. 


' He would not take my advice.”’ 


‘You astonish me! Harry on the brink of 
ruin! I thought him in excellent business.’’ 

‘*So he is—so he is. 
way he has been living these two years past. 
He has been spending twice as much as he made. 
Until now, though dreadfully behind hand, be 
has managed to keep his head above water, but 
money is getting scarce, and he will soon be un- 
able to raise it. For the last month he has got 
along by borrowing from day to day.” 

** His poor wife !”’ 

‘His poor wife, 1 fancy,’’ said the old man 
bluntly, “tis as much to blame as he is himself. 
—She is fond of display and Harry is easily led; 


and in those few words lies the secret of his ruin. 


Ever since they bought their Brussels carpet, 
they have been adding folly to folly and expense 
to expense, until now they scarcely know their 
vld friends, and turn up their noses at the style 
of living they once thought good enough for any 
body. Harry’s business was an excellent one, 
and if he had lived on half his income—as he 
might have dene very comfurtably—he would 
have been richer by thousands of dollars every 
year. It takes littl argument, my dear, to 
show that, in that case, he would have been a 
wealthier man than | am at my age.”’ 

“Itis a pity,a great pity. But how could 
thatearpet ruin himt Its whole cost could not 
be over one hundred and fifty dollars.” 

‘**Ves, but that led to other expenses. It was 
entirely too good for the rest of their furniture, 
and they soon found this out, when they never 
rested till they re-furnished their parlor piece 
by piece. to match it. 
more elegant than most of their neighbors, they 


began really to look down on thvir late associ- | 


ates and to court intimacies with rich and more 
fashionable people. Finally they moved into a 
larger house. Had any one, five years ago, told 


Harry how extravagantly he would yet live, he | 


would ¢ave laughed; but by adding a little al- 
most daily to his expenses, he has finally come 
to spend the large sum he ddes now. To live 
as he is living is proper enough for wealthy men; 
but for Harry it is absurd—nay, ¢riminal.”’ 

Old Harvey's prophecy was not long in bein 
fulfilled. Ia ‘on A “ moath ea he 
came home and said, 

“You remember. my dear, the conversation 
we had about Harry Howard a few weeks ago. 
— Well—to-dav he failed.”” 

; In less than a week the red fiag of the ance 
toneer waved from the windows of Harry's ele- 
gant house ; and before a month he had retired 
with his family into an obscure street, where he 
found a livelihood by hiring as a clerk. 


One day, however, Harry came into Mr. Har- 


When | 


But his can’t stand the | 


Then finding their house | 


} ating those studies which give the greatest labor 
| to the Memory; including Numbers, Historical Dates, | 
| Geography, Astronomy, Gravities, &c.; also Rules for | 
Memorizing Technicalities, Nomenciatures, Pro er 
Names, Prose, Poetry, and Topics in general. Evm- 
bracing ull the available Rules found in Mnemonics or 
Mnaemotechny, of Ancient and Modera Times. To 
which is added a Perpetual Almanac for two thousand 
years of pest time and time to come Adapted to the, 
use of Schools. By Lorenzo D. Jolinson. Second edi- 
| tion, revised and improved. Price, fifty cents. 
Public School Teachers who wish to attend the lecture, | 
advertised below, will receive a copy of the work gratis, 
by calling on the publishers, GOULD, KENDALL & 
| LINCOLN, 59 Washington street. 
PUBLIC LECTURE. 
| Mri. D. Johnson will give a lecture in the Marlboro’ 
Chapel, Hall-No. 1, on Teesday eveving, January 12th, | 
at half-past 7 o’clock, when he will make an exposition | 
of the advantages of his system to the public gefferally, | 
and its adaptation to Comznon School instruction. } 
A young lad will be present, who will answer any 
one of six thousand questions from the ‘* Memoria Tech- 
nica,’’ when propounded at random by the andience.— | 
Mr. J. pledges himself that he will, in the course of the 
evening, give such imstruction as will convince his ! 
bearers of their own alnlity to commit to memory, and 
to retain, what they, perhaps, may heretofore have 
deemed impracticable. | 
TERMS OF ADMISSION, 


| 


As the several exercises of the occasion will be di- | 
rected to the illustration of the principles and ases of | 
the system, each person in attendance will use a copy | 
of the Memoria Technica, which will be the only nec- | 
essary ticket of admission to the lecrure. 


jy L. D. JOHNSON. 





> 4" ‘THIS PAY PUBLISHED—LOR- | 
1S47. ia’s sTATE REGISTER, of Record | 
Book of Valuable Information, giving Massachusetts | 
State Officers, First Provincial Congress, Members of | 
| Massachusetts Medical Society, Churches, Colleges, 
Militia Officers, Postmasters, 100 Societies, Charitable, 
Religious and Literary; Directors of 29 Banks, 31 In- | 
| surance Companies, and 25 Railroads; United States | 
| Officers of Aimy, Navy, &c.; Tariff of 1846, Oregon | 
Treaty, Sub-Treasury, Warehouse System, Cicy Offi- | 
cers of Boston, Salem, Lowell, Roxbury and Cam- 
bridge; Free-Masons and Odd Fellows, London Banks | 
and Bankers, Households of English Royal Families, | 
300 Commissioners of this and other States. j 
1 JAMES LORING, Publisher, | 
132 Washington Street. 
' 
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| FOARDING SCHOOL AT CONCORD, MASS. | 
i The academic year in the subscriber’s School is | 
divided into three terms of fifteen weeks each, cammenc- | 
| ing on the first Mondays of January, May and Sep- 
| tember. The School is a private Academy, limited in 
| number, and receives the undivided attention of its | 
} teachers. Every effort is made to render the School | 
jand family pleasant and profitable to the pupils ;—the | 
| course of instruction embraces the branches of a tho- 
| rough English and classical education. 
Terms $3,00 per week, including instruction, board, 

washing, &c. 
| Reference is permitted to the following gentlemen in | 
| Boston:—Samuel Greele, F. O. Watts, Francis Fisher, | 

W. W. Clapp, Joseph Breck, George Howe, J. L. L. | 
| F. Warren, Levi Parker, Wm. J. Adams, Wm. D. | 
| Swan and David Reed; Drs. A. Ball, John Homans, | 
. V. C. Smith, and Rev. F. D. Huntingtoa; Dr. 
| Edward Jarvis ef Dorchester, and Hon. Samuel Hoar | 
jand Joseph Barrett Esq. of Concord. 

CHARLES W. GOODNOW. 
| Concord, Mass., Jan. 15, 1845. ostf j24 
} 
i 
| \TEW AND VALUABLE ENGLISH PERIOD- 
j2N ICAL. CROSBY §& NICHOLS have just re- 
| ceived the first five numbers of The Peoples’ Journal, | 
| containing amusement, general literature and instruc- | 
| tion, with an earnest and business like inquiry into the 

best means of satisfying the claims of Industry. The | 
| names of William Howitt, (one of the proprietors, ) 
Mary Howitt, Harriet Martineau, Miss Mi , Ebe- 
jnezer Elliot, Mrs Loudon, Frederica Bremer, Barry 
Cornwall and others, who will be permanent contribu- 
tors, indicate the literary character of the work. It 
will also be embellished with elegant engravings from | 
ithe first English artists. The extremely low price of | 
| the work will put within reach of all classes. It will 
| come to subscribers at $2.50 per annum. Single num 
| bers, 25 cents. Published in monthly parts of 70 pages. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 118 Washington st. 
| je27 —isdtostf Agents for Publishers. 


Ny ANUALS FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS.—_ 
| iV CROSBY §& NICHOLS have just published 

_ the following valuable Manuals for Sunday Schools, viz | 
_ _ Questions adapted to the Text of the New Testament, | 
designed for children in Sunday Schools, with hints for | 
explanation and remarks by the Teachers; by Dr C.8. | 
| Cartee. No 1, Matthew. > / 
| Dodo. No 2, Luke and John. ' 
| ‘The First Book for Sanday Schools, Sthedition | 
| . They have nearly ready—A Manual on the Book of ; 
| Acts, by Rev I. B. Fox. 
| Do do on the Parables of our Saviour, by Rev F. D. 
' Huntington. 

| C.&.N. publish Mr Phillips’s Service Book for) 
| Sunday Schools, of which they have just issued a new | 
| stereotype edition. The Sunday School Singing Book, | 
lby E. L. White, Sd edition. ‘The Ministry of Christ, | 
| bt Rev T. B. Fox, 3d edition. A Seriptare Catechism | 
| of the Christian Religion, stated im the words of the Bi- | 





; 


| ble, by Rev Eph. Peabody. _ pacar br 
{3 Copies of the above farnished for examination by } 
i the Publishers. 11S Washington street. | 


| this popular collectioa of Sacred Poetry, now used of 
| in addition to the Hymns embraced in supp 


| pages, a SERVICE BOOK for the use of those Socie- 


| used or desired, corresponding in all respects to the one 


| views of the numerous friends of this excellent collec- 


| pended a Condensed Physical Geography of the Atlan- 


| tions of the last Ten Years in the Mississippi Valley.” 


NEW GOODS. 
DANIELL & Co., 
201 Washington Stree 

AVING received our Fall supply of New Goons, 
we would invite our customers and the public to 
call and examine our assortment, which is larger and 
better than at any previous season, and which will be 
sold at very low prices, and we pledge ourselvesto al- 
ways sell any article in our line as low as it can be 
found in the city. 
DRESS SILKS. 
We have a beautiful assortment of RicH CoLORED 
Sirks for Dresses, of the newest and styles. 
BLack Sucks, for Dresses and Mantillas, of the 
best color and finish. 
Buvr Biack Sivks that are warranted not to spot 
CASHMERES, 
MOUSSELINE DE LAINES, ALPACCAS, 
PLAIDS, 
And every other kind of Dress Goods. 
LONG AND SQUARE SHAWLS. 
In our Shaw! Room will be found every variety of 
Long and Square Shawls, new patterns. 
THIBET CLOTHS 


OF EVERY DESIRABLE COLOR. 
These Goods are from the best manufacturers, and 
warranted to any others in the city, as it regards 
fabric and color, being imported expressly for us. 
EMBOSSED 


PIANO AND CENTRE TABLE COVERS. 
LINEN GOODS. : 
Our usual full supply of every kind of Linen Goods 
wanted for family use. 
CLOAK GOODS, 
Of all the new styles, particularly PLaios, in great va- 


riety. 
MOURNING GOODS. 

Black and Blue Black Silks, Bombazines, Alpaccas, 
M. de Laines, Crapes, Veils, and all other articles for 
Mourning. 

HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 
Blankets, Quilts, Linen Damasks, Cottons, Flannels. 
EMBROIDERIES AND LACES. 

In this department we have a choice selection of new 
and beantifal Embroideries and Laces, of the latest pat- 
terns. 

We have spared no pains to have our stock as com- 
plete as possible, and are now ready to offer it at such 
exceedingly low prices that we feel sure that those who 
bay of us will be satisfied that our goods are cheap. 

“ONE PRICE ONLY.” 


DANIELL & CO., 
201 WASHINGTON STREET. 
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REENWOOD’S PSALMS AND HYMNS.— 
New.ty Srereotyrpep Epiti0on. The sub 
scribers have recently procured new stereotype plates of 


nearly all the Societies of the denomination,and have just 
published the 44th Edition, to which an addition of over 
One Hundred Hymns has been made. ie 
They have also published another Edition containing 
i lementary 


ties desiring to introduce this mode of worship. 
Two separate editions will in future be issued—one 
with the text as heretofore, for use where this edition is 


Mechanical and Dental Surgery, 
Teeth at Cost, until March 1, 1847: 


OFFICE, No. 266, opposite to No, 307, Washin 
ton Street, & 
CORNER OF AVON PLACE, BOSTON: 
Fok the purpose of introducing more extens : 
many important respects, an entire new cae of 
— i mounting Mineral Teeth on plate the 
merits of which, it is confidently believed will be 
found to greatly exceed the usua] method of prepari 
them, the subscriber has heen induced to die sk 
terms, for a limited time, as wil} not only gi ; Baw 
blic general! eit 4 ¥ give to the 
public ge -¥ anopportunity of testing the pract 
cal value of his theory, hut will offer a tare onsen 
nity for the poorer ‘classes, whose means kava 
limited to pay the usual price demanded Th too 
inciple is not on! : 5. bee wae 
princip 'Y applicable to small cases of tw 
or more teeth, but it is peculiarly and ially ada “4 
ed to whole and half sets, where the alveolar or ria 
tal ridge has become uneven or irregular by the th. 
sorbing of some parts more than others. Ix ai) such 
cases it will be readily seen by an examination of the 
jaw, that carved work in blocks, prepared ir 
for each case, is necessary, for restoring thet winch 
has been removed by absorption and for bringing out 
the cheeks and lips to their natura! and uniiorm {uj!- 
ness. The difficulties to be overcome in whole and 
half sets, so far as the proper form is concerned, are 
thus fully met by this mode, and it is not possible fto 
accomplish it so perfectly by any other means. It is 
the want of this ingeniously wrought block-work, to 
remedy the defects above referred to, that so many 
are unsuccessful in giving satisfaction in their plate 
work,—especially in whole and half sets. Another 
advantage of carved work,—and one of great im- 
portance too, is its cleanliness. Unless the teeth are 
moulded to fit the plate in the most perfect manner, 
the fine particles ps pasate nie food, with the liquors 
of the mouth, will, as a matter of course, pass be- 
tween the teeth and the plate; and aiter being retain- 
ed there afew days, it being impossible-to remove 
them, will invariably become offensive and taint the 
breath. Another advantage of paramount importance 
which the carved work has over that of single teeth, 
is, its perfect articulation. Each tooth should meet 
its opposite in the most exact manner in masticating 
food ; otherwise the whole work will prove a ‘Source 
of continual annoyance, only known to those who have 
worn them. There are other advantages in this style 
of work, that can only he understood and appreciated 
by an examination of specimens that may be seen at 
the subscriber’s office, which the public are respect- 
fully invited to examine for themselves. They con- 
sist of whole and half sets ; and a variety of cases of 
smaller magnitude, where great difficulty is overcome. 
They cannot fail to excite admiration from all who 
are pleased with close imitiations of nature, and would 
inspire a confidence in their merits that the wearing 
of them would only tend to strengthen. 
TERMS. 

Up to Marchi, 1847, the following terms will! be 
strictly observed for all cases of Plate work from a 
single tooth to a whole set, viz: When a fitand finish 
of the work are produced,.to the satisfaction of the 
person for whom they were made, the charge will b< 
simply the cost of the materials used in their con- 
struction, which will be less than one half the price 
usually paid ; and after wearing them six months, if 
perfect satisfaction is not then given, the teeth may be 
returned, and the amount paid for them will be refund- 
ed. Old plate work that has been worn with much 
inconvenience, will be exchanged for new on payiug a 
small difference. All other branches of Dentistry, 
such as Filling, Setting on Pivot; Cleansing, Polish 
ing, Regulating, Killing Nerves, Extracting, ¢-c,. will 
be attendea to in the most thorough, faithful, and 
scientific manner, and on the following terms, viz .— 
For filling common sized cavities with gold, $1 ; fo- 
other kinds of Filling, from 50 cents to $1; For setr 
ting on gold pivot, $2 ; For Cleansing, $1 ; Extracting 
25 cents. Examinations and advise gratis. All op- 











now in use, with the addition above referred to, but on 
new type, and the other with the Service Book and 
Supplementary Hymns. 


The additions have been made, with great care, by 


4 the Rev R. C. Waterston, Pastor of the Church of the 


Saviour, and are highly approved by those who have 


It is believed that this arrangement will meet the 





tion who were desirous that it should embrace many 
Hymns of high character, written since it was first pub- 
lished, and others, which were not before inserted. 


erations warranted. a 
Carved work in block for whole and half sets wil! 
be got up fgr other Dentists on reasonable terms. 
S. STOCKING, Surgeon Deniist. 
July 29, 1846. 6m 





AIGHTON’S PATENT ENEMA, OR INJEC- 
TION CHAIR. This useful and ingenious ar- 
rangement for administering injections, is highly ap- 
proved by Physicians and others who have used it. It 
can be used by the patient without the aid of an assis- 
tant. The apparatus can be disconnected, and it makes 
a handsome arm-chair for the parlor. We manufacture 


The following are some of the societies and towns in r 
which the book is in use, viz: King’s Chapel, (Rev. | them of different styles, and keep a good assortment al- 
Mr. Peabody;) Hollis Street Society, (Rev. Mr | wayson hand. From numerous certificates we select 
Fosdick;) New South Society (Rev. A. ¥ ;) Fed- | the following. E 
eral street Society (Rev. Dr. Gannett:) Bulnch st- | Extract of a letter of Hon Harrison\Gray Otis, dated 
Church (Rev. Frederick T. Gray;) Purchase street, | Oct 26, 1846. 


(Rev. Mr. Coolidge.) Church of the Saviour, (Rev | 
Mr Waterston;) Boston. Church of the Messiah, New | 
York, (Rev. Dr. Dewey ; ) Church of the Saviour, Brook- | 
lyn, N. Y. (Rev. Mr. Farley;) Col Chapel, and 
also Divinity Hall, Harvard Univeréity, Cambridge, | 
Cambridgeport, Roxbury, Milton, Dorchester, Marsh- 
field, Watertown, Brookfield, Brighton, Chelsea, Low- | 
ell, Lexington, Lincoin, Weston, Newburyport, Sand- | 
wich,Sherburae, Uxbridge, Medfield,Lancaster,Chelms- | 
ford, Hingham, Cohasset, Ashby, Andover, Dover, 
Northboro’, Cabotville, Ipswich, Bedford, Greenfield, | 
Beverly, Dedhafn, Medford, Billerica, Waltham, Lynn, | 
Brookline, Sterling, Mass; Portsmouth, Walpole, Do- | 
ver, N. 11; Portland, Hallowell, Augusta, Bangor, Cas- | 
tine, Me; Hartford, Ct; Syracuse, Rochester, N. Y; | 
Providence, Newport, R.1.; Brattleboro’, Vt; Savan- | 
nah, Geo; Mobile, Ala; Allton, Il; St. Louis, Mo; 
Louisville, Ky; and many other societies in New Eng- | 
land and the Southern and Western States. i 
We respectfully request Clergymen or Charch Com- | 
mittees proposing a change in their Hymn Books, or | 
forming new Societies, to forward us their addresses, | 
when copies shal] be sent them for examination. } 
JENKS, PALMER & CO., 


o24 if Chambers 131 Washingon st. 





TEW MUSIC BOOK. 
4% Just published by W. J. REYNOLDS & CO., 20 
Cornhill. 

The Sacred Lyrist, or Singer’s Third Book, designed 
to follow Sioger’s First and Second Books in adult 
schools, and for church, social and private worship.— 
This work contains 84 tunes, 60 of which are orginal, 
25 select pieces, and 20 chants; in all 101 pages for 23 | 
cents. This will enable choirs to furnish themselves | 
with new music at trifling expense. 

Also, the Singer’s First and Second Books, designed | 
for primary, grammar, and children’s singing schools, | 
anti the commencement of evening schools. j 

In this series of books, prepared by J. & H. Bird, an | 
attempt has been made to commence with elementary prin- | 
ciples, and to advance by such gradual and easy steps that | 
the pupil would understand and read, instead of learning | 
by rote. The want of such books has long been felt, and | 
it is believed that many who have only learned tunes by 
rote, may by these books become readers of this delight- 
ful language. 

Clergymen, teachers and others wishing copies for 
examination, will be furmished without charge, by ap- 





| plying as above. 





La ipa BOOKS. Poems by Ralph W. Emerson, 1 
4% vol l6mo. Songs of the Sea aad other Poems, by | 
Epes Sargent, 1 vol lomo. G@hanning’s Poems, Second | 
Series, 1 vol lémo. H of the Arts with other | 
Poems from Schiller, &c.,by C. T. Brooks, 1 vol 
16q@o. Memoirs of Robert Swain, edited by Rev. J. | 
H. Morison, 1 vol I6mo. New Translation of the | 
Psalins with Notes, by Rev. G. Noyes, 1 vol 12mo, | 
2d ed. Critical aud Miscellaneous Essays of Hon. A. | 
H. Everett, l vol I2mo. A System of Moral Philoso- | 
phy adapted to the Capacities of Children, ISmo. Zen- | 
obia, or Fall of Palmyra, by Rev. W. Ware, Svo 7th | 
ed. Shells from the Strand of the Sea of Genius, by | 
Harriet Farley, 12mo. ' 
The above volumes issued within sixty days, for sale | 
by the publishers, JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 
Washington, opposite School street. f13 





LINT’S GEOGRAPHY. The History and Geo- 
of the Mississippi Valley; to which is ap- 


tic United States, and the whole American Continent; 
second edition; by Timothy Flint, anthor of ‘‘Recollec- | 


For sale at the office of the Christian Register, 14 
Water street. apll 
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DEPOSITORY 
OF THE 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 
AND OFFICE OF 
Rev. CHARLES BRIGGS, Grex. SECRETARY, 


aT 
CROSBY §& NICHOLS 
118 Washington street, en - 
> blications 0} ¢ 
ul rag a eel g moingn these who buy fo : 
distribution. janl7 
JOHN S. BODEN, 
SAIL MAKER, 
COMMERCIAL STREET, 
Head of Commercial Wharf, Boston. 
Qg Sarrs made on the most reasonable terms an 
warranted in all respects, at the shortest notice. 
fs 








osly 





gpa emery PROOFS. Scriptural Proofs and 
Scriptural Illustrations of Unitarianism, by John 
Wilson; third edition, revised and enla: 


For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Wash- 





| is efficient. 


** T regard it (the chair) as a most aseful invention, 
and hope it will come into general use.”” 

H. G. Ors. 

A distinguised medical practitioner says:— 

‘* | shall very cordially recommend it to any who I 
think may have occasion for it.” 

From DrWm Cornell, Boston. 

As a Physician, I recommend the Chair of L. V. 
Badger to the attention of the medical professicn, as om 
of the best conceived plans with which I have become 
acquainted, for administering enema. 

W. M. Cornet, M. D. 

Boston, Nov 20, 1846. 

From Dr Henry 8. Lee, Boston. 

I have examined the injection Chair of L. V. Badger, 
and consider ita very couvenient apparatus for a sick 
room, as it combines the advantages of administering 
enema, and of a stool and sitting chair; and I take 
pleasure in calling to it the attention of medical prac- 
titioners. Henry S. Lez, M. D. 

Boston, Nov 20, 1846. 

From the Journal of Health, published in Boston 

Medical Chair. We have at our office an Injection 
Chair. The invention is simple, but still the apparatus 
It combines, in one plan, three grand and 

important items, viz : First, it is convenient and well 
‘adapted to administer enema to the sick; and every 


‘Tue Sacrep Lyrist.’ | practising physician an? every nurse, are sensible how 


desirable it is to have such machinery in readiness for 
the hour of need. Secondly, without the 4 ey ap- 
paratus, it forms a very convenient and might, or stool 
chair. And, in the third place, it makes, when you 
please to have it so, a beautiful easy arm chair, the wood 
of rich mahogany, the seat well stuffed and covered with 
haircloth. It will be very convenient for sea voyages. 
Physicians and othersare invited to call at our office 
and examine it. L. V. BADGER & CO., 
No 175 Tremont street, opposite Tremont House. 
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HRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S PRESENTS. 

/ Crossy & Nicnots, No. 118 Washington st., 
have for sale a great variety of Books, Kc. suitable for 
Holiday Presents; 

—AMONG WHICH ARE— 

| Eseuish axp AMERICAN ANNUALS.—Drawing 
| Room Scrap Book, Foget-me-Not, Friendship’s Offer- 
| ing, Opal, Mayflower, Rose of Sharon, Gift of Friend- 


| ship, The Rose, Christian Keepsake, Amaranth, Hya- 
| cinth, Evergreen, Boudoir Annual, Diadem, Christuunas 
) Blossoms, Christian’s Annual, &c. &e. 

ExrGaxtiy Intustratep Works.  Bryant’s 
Poems, Longfellow’s, Scott’s American Poet’s Gift, 
Poet’s of America, Poems of Southey, Cowper, Burns, 
Moore, Hemans, Shelley, Shakspeare, Mrs Ellis, Mrs 
Osgood, Sigourney, Scenes in the Life of the Savior, 
Scenes in the Lives of the Apostles, Headley’s Sacred 


Mountains, for the Sabbath, &e. Ke. &e. 
JUVENILE WORKS. Every variety of books for 
i 


chikhen of al ,and by the most popular authors, 
among which are many prepared expressly for the sea- 
son. 

MiscELLaNeous Booxs. The works of Chan- 
ning, Ware, Greenwood, Dewey, Peabody's Sermon to 
the Afflicted, Sermons of Consolation, Martyria, Liv- 
ermore’s Lectures to young men, The Young Maiden, 
Self-Formation, Selections from Fenelon, Channing's 
Thoughts, and other books too numerous to mention. 

Also, beautiful English and American edition, of the 
Bible, some im rich bindings of Velvet and Gold. _ 

For sale by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 11S Wash 
ington street. uf d12 





KENDALL P. SAUNDERS, 

No. 482 WASHINGTON STREBT...-BOSTON, 
(PIRECTLY OProsITE EL10T STREET.) 
VPARIETY 

AND 


| Woooden Ware Establishment, 


AND MANUFACTURER OF 
REFRIGERATORS, 
OF A SUPERIOR QUALITY, 
And warrants them equal, if not superior to any mace 
in the State, and are stuffed with Pulverized Charcoe! 


WILLOW CARRIAGES, CRADLES, 
BASKETS AND CHAIRS. 


—ALSO, A GENERAL ASSORTMENT OF — 
Wooden, Tin, Japaned, and Britannia Ware, with 


| every article for furnishing families commencing House- 


at as reasonable prices as 


Roapertinaee others in, went with a general assort- 


any store in the city, or cowntry, a 
meat of Fancy ets and other Goods. ot the 
&>- All Goods warranted and sent to any part 10 

city free of expense. Itisl2os Re: 
Societies or hate 5 ittees 
n acing Organs are invited to at our 
a jay a opposite Nashua st., Bos 
pane where they will find new and second hand Orga 


mand. f 
ey ae so complete that we can finish 
or baild instruments of any size at the shortest not 
snd warrant them equal to the best which cam be produ, 
ced in this country, and om as reasonable terms. 











(wee ORGANS. 


ington, opposite School street. j23 a Oe ae es Oe Spee ects belle by © 
: —— | in the Rev. Dr. ae ne pa Salem street. 
N 4 Professional reference t authority. 
ng eae 2S —ostf SIMMONS & McINTIRE. 


Dr. Rufus E. Dixon, 


SURGEON DENTIST 


NO. 7 WINTER STREET. « 
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EMOIR OF SWAIN. This day published “Fr 


enteed Baha, Seo one vohune 16mo- © 
JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington, opps 
School street. 226 
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